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MYRTLE WREATHS AND ORANGE BLOSSOMS. 
“Et vos, O lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte, 


Sic posite quoniam suavis miscetis odores,’ 
Vira, Eel. ii. 54, 

Nothing has ever appeared, to my own indi- 
vidual liking, more in bad taste than the bridal 
orange blossom on or in a bonnet, the latter 
ranging from a “coal scuttle” to the present style 
of dessert plates. The orange flower is a stiff 
awkward flower, which owes its great prerogative 
merely to its former exalted state as a rare, and 
afterwards as a scented flower; jand even in its 
natural state it would form but a wiry wreath, 
and of course still more so if made of leather and 
cambric. Fashion has put her veto down, and, 
stiff and unbecoming, the tlower is essential to the 
bridal attire in England, though her Saxon kins- 
men in Germany and Scandinavia have remained 
faithful to the myrtle, dedicated to the goddess 
of love (Venus: Freia). It has always struck me 
as very remarkable how rarely English poets men- 
tion the orange blossom in this its relation to 
Hymen; whilst, on the other hand, German poets 
love to dwell on the bridal myrtle. Thus Fouqué, 
the author of Undine, sings: — 

“Auch du gingst einst, die Myrt’ im Haare, 

An Briiut’gam’s Arme zum Altare, 
Frischbliihend wie der May.” * 


* “Die Greisin.” 
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and Chamisso : — 
“ Mit der Myrte geschmiickt und dem Brautgeschmeid, 

Des Wiirters Tochter, die rosige Maid” * — - 
and Schiller: — 

“ Lieblich in der Briiute Locken 
Spielt der jungfriuliche Kranz.” + 

Habitués of the opera, too, will remember the 
pretty chorus in Weber's Freischiitz, where young 
girls bring Agatha’s bridal wreath : — 


| “ Wir winden dir den Jungfernkranz 
Mit veilchenblauer Seide ;” 


and that most lovely chorus in Marschner’s Hans 
Heiling —an opera far too much neglected in 
England—when the fair companions divest the 
bride of the myrtle wreath : — 


“Wir wollen dir auf kurze Zeit 
Die Augen nun verbinden,” &c. 


To the German bride, then, high and low, the 
myrtle wreath is the real bridal emblem, to which 
only the virgin has a right, and which, of course, 
the widow (in case of her being married again) 
has no right to wear. Young girls will plant a 
myrtle when a child, and watch its growth till 
the happy day on which they will cut it for a 
bridal wreath. It is considered unlucky to give 
away the graceful branches of such a myrtle to a 
fair friend who is going to be united “ for better 
for worse”; these branches must form the wreath 
of the young girl herself who planted the myrtle, 
or become at least her “ Todtenkranz” (death 
wreath), if she should not marry. It is also 
considered unlucky to make a bridal wreath— 
“ Brautkranz ’—with the natural flowers of the 
myrtle ; artificial ones are always substituted for 
the former, even if the little bush were to have 
blossoms at the time its branches are used. Such 
a wreath, then, is very becoming to a fresh youth- 
ful face ; and there is a German saying, that there 
is no plain German bride, meaning that her at- 
tire—at least her wreath—is so becoming. 

If a young girl dies, she also wears such a 
myrtle wreath in her coffin ; and it was the custom 
formerly to hang up a similar wreath or crown, 
made of artificial myrtle, in the churches and in 
the chapels in the churchyards, especially in the 
country. This is the so-called “ Todtenkranz.” 
It must be an old Greek custom, probably derived 
from the usage of adorning the altar of Venus 
with myrtle wreaths when a young girl died. 
Pliny mentions such an altar of Venus, afterwards 
called Murtia; he also speaks of three different 
kinds of myrtles—Patritia, Plebia, and Conjugalis. 
Virgil speaks of A2neas encircling his brow with 
the “materna myrto” when visiting the grave of 
his father : — 


* “ Die Léwenbraut.” 
+ “ Das Lied von der Glocke.” 
The Ubretto is by Friedrich Kind, 
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“ Thus having said, he wreaths his brow 
With his maternal myrtle bough : 
So too does Helymus, and so 
Acestes with his locks of snow, 
And young Ascanius: and the rest 
Obey the example and behest.” * 

It is probable that the bridegroom also wore 
a myrtle wreath in former times; a few little 
branches still adorn the button-hole of German 
bridegrooms. Country girls, especially in the 
North of Germany and in Scandinavia, prefer a 
wreath or crown of artificial myrtle, showily 
adorned, too, with gold and silver flowers, and 
often a foot or eighteen inches high. In the 
evening such a bridal wreath is “ abgetanzt” 
yee off), the bridesmaids and other young 
girls dancing round the bride, whose eyes are 
blind-folded. A lively tune is played; then the 
dancers stop, and the bride places the wreath on 
the brow of one of the young girls, who, of course, 
will be married first! This pretty scene forms 
the chorus in Marschner’s opera spoken of. The 
wreaths are afterwards dried and kept, often under 
glass and frame, as a cherished remembrance. 
At a silver wedding—after the couple has been 
married for twenty-five years—a silver myrtle 
wreath is substituted for the green wreath; at 


a golden wedding (fifty years), a gold myrtle | 


wreath. 


There is, I must own, a good deal of German | 


sentimentality mixed up with these old German 
customs; but a German wedding would lose a 


great deal of its poetry if the myrtle wreath were | 


ever to be replaced by a bonnet. The daughters 
and brides of German kings and princes generally 
wear the orange blossom, though not on or in a 
“coal scuttle” or “dessert plate,” but as a wreath, 
When the fashion of wearing orange blossoms 
was introduced, I do not know, probably first by 
a royal bride; perhaps by Henrietta Maria, the 
consort of Charles I. The orange tree or the 
lemon tree, which latter blossoms more freely, 
was probably introduced into England some three 
or four hundred years ago, and it is evident that 


the rare flowers or blossoms were used for princely | 


or royal brides only. But when? Gerarde, the 
most chatty and lively of all herbalists, does not 


mention their being worn by a bride at all, or not | 


even as a bridal emblem or attribute, though he 
speaks, in this respect, of the myrtle. Neither 
does Turner, Lyte’s translation of Dodonzus, or 
astrological Culpepper mention this fact. Myrtle 
is now and then mentioned as a bridal emblem, as 
for instance by Marlow in that charming “ Milk- 
maid’s Song,’ which Izaak Walton quotes at 
length in his delightful Angler : — 
“ And I will make thee beds of roses, 

And then a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle, 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle.” 


* Virgil’s Zneid, Conington’s translation, 1866, p. 135. 


Moreover, it is probable that the orange and 
lemon trees were introduced from Spain into 
France, from France into England, and that the 
custom — not to say fashion—of wearing orange 
blossoms as a bride came originally from Spain, 
Tradition says, that Hercules brought the orange 
tree from Italy to Spain. My own information of 
why the orange blossom was first worn in Spain as 
a bridal emblem is rather legendary, but I will 
venture to tell it here. 

The first orange or lemon tree had been sent to 
a king of Spain, an Alphonso probably, as a great 
rarity; and the king was so charmed with the 
fragrance of its silvery blossoms, and not less with 
its golden fruit, that he ordered it to be kept as a 
real regal treasure. A special gardener was kept 
for this tree, who was also forbidden to appro- 
me any of its blossoms, fruit, or cuttings to 

imself; and I should not wonder if his penalty 
would have been death itself, if he had disobeyed 
the royal command. In due time several young 
trees rejoiced the heart of the king, but also that 
of the gardener’s son, a young fellow deeply in 
love with some dark-eyed Pepita or Lola. The 
only obstacle of this love was—as so often — 
poverty; but theirs was a secret scheme to ob- 
tain the money necessary for the little cottage and 
garden where they would live like two turtle- 
doves. It was thus to be obtained :—The orange 
trees of the king had become a regular court- 
gossip, and the | Seer ambassador had tried all 
means (front-stairs and back-stairs) to obtain a 
young tree for his own most Christian majesty ; 

ut in vain: King Alphonso was too jealous of 
his treasure to allow such a thing, and the old 
gardener cared too much for his own head. But 
there was another actor, or rather prompter, on 
the scene, who found the right way of obtaining 
a tree. This was Cupid, the dark-eyed Pepita’s 
friend. By some means or other the young gar- 
dener obtained the tree for the French ambassador, 
who paid him handsomely for it; and when Pepita 
was united to the former, she also wore a branch 
of orange blossoms in her dark hair, half hidden, 
it is true, under the lace mantilla, but conspicuous 
enough by their silvery whiteness. 

Now it came to pass that King Alphonso had 
spent a sleepless night—one of those sleepless 
nights of kings, the only true remedy of which 
was to rise early, and to go to an early devotion 
to some out-of-the-way church where no one 
knew the sleepless majesties. Thus King Al- 
phonso, only attended by one faithful servant, 
_ wended his way to the very church where our 
| loving couple were to be united, “for better for 
| worse,” that morning. His majesty was attrac 

—kings are mortals—by the beauty of the fair Pe- 
pita, when she left the church, but also, alas! saw 
| the branch of orange blossoms in her raven hair. 
| Then the hot Andalusian blood rushed violently 
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h his veins. How did they obtain the 
oo? “On your knees! I am the king!” 
Of course the “ murder was out” —on your 


Tyler, it is pronounced as Wot, to rhyme with 


| pot; and I should incline to think that the descent 


knees, and ask for pardon. The bright tear- | 


dewed eyes of the fair bride did not ask in vain: 
the king’s heart melted. But I do not know 
whether the tree smuggled = py the French 
ambassador was mentioned ; probably it was for- 
gotten in the hurry and fright, or the king’s heart 
would not have melted so easily! It was merely 
the branch of silvery blossom, broken off the tree 
to adorn the bride. 

And this is the cause, my legend tells, why 
brides wear a branch of orange blossoms in their 
hair, in remembrance of that fair Spanish bride 


ERMANN KINDT. 


SHAKSPERIAN PRONUNCIATION. 


The mode of pronouncing Walter as water, 

inted out by your a (4 S. i. 243), 
is no new idea; it is alluded to by Mr. Knight, 
with his usual painstaking diligence, as I find by 
a foot-note to his one-volume edition of 1849 
(p. 512); but this does not help us to the pro- 
nunciation of water. 

The appearance of Walter Whitmore, in the 
Second Part of King Henry VI, Act IV. Sc. 1, 
settles that the 7 was not sounded; and when 
Suffolk replies to Walter’s question, he points out 
that Walter does not properly rhyme with water, 
and suggests the French Gaultier, as more suit- 
able to mark the distinction between the two 
words, 

What, then, was the sound of water? Writing 
phonetically, wawter would represent the correct 
thing now-a-days; but in some parts of England 
it is songeanene warter, to rhyme with barter, 
elsewhere as wotter, to rhyme with potter. 

Butler, in his Hudibras, quoted by Dr. John- 
son, pronounces the a in water as a in fat, thus:— 

“ These reasons made his mouth to water 
With amorous longings to be at her.” 
Shakespeare does the same, thus: — 
“Tn him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
> | some to cautels, all strange forms receives, 
burning blushes, or of weeping water.” 
(From “ A Lover's Complaint.”) 

This pronunciation, I may remark, survives in 
Gatty, a Christian name, and also a patronymic; 
thus, as Walter makes Watty, so may Gaultier 
make Gatty, though the author of The Heir of 
Redelyffe says Gatty = Gertrude. 

Still, both the above quotations may be mere 
poetical licenses; and as one or two swallows do 


| 
| 


not make a summer, so one or two selected pas- | 
sages do not fix a pronunciation; and it is to be | 
noted that when we use the familiar abbreviation | 
of Walter, made famous by the name of Wat | squire went, and soon a hare broke through the 


of this pronunciation of the popular diminutive 
marks the correct original pronunciation of the 
full name, as intended to be conveyed by Shake- 
speare, in the dialogue between Suffolk and Whit- 
more, here referred to. 
If this communication is not already too lengthy, 
I would wish to add that we have iNustrations of 
both words in Chaucer; 1. From “The Clerke’s 
Tale,” pars quarta : — 
In this estat ther passed ben foure yere 
Er she with childe was, but, as God wold, 
A Knave childe she bare by this Waltere.” 
C. T. 1, 8486-8. 
Here, as I fancy, the rhyme is to “fower yéer.” 
Clearly no 7. 
2. Sen “The Prioresse’s Tale ” : — 
“Yet spake this child, whan spreint was the holy water, 
And sang, O Alma redemptoris mater.” 
C. T. 1. 18570, 1. 
This last so nearly resembles Butler's and Shake- 
speare’s rhymes, that I will express no opinion on 
it, further than to say that I think Chaucer Angli- 
cised the Latin vowels, and did not pronounce 
them according to Continental usage. A. H. 


MADGE HILTON, THE WITCH OF PLUMPTON 
LANCASHIRE. 


A venerable old gentleman, now in his eighty- 
fourth year, lately told me the following stories, 
which were current at Plumpton in his youth, 
about Madge. 

Madge lived alone, in a solitary house, and was 
regarded with extreme aversion and dread by all 
her neighbours. 

Once she had bewitched a neighbour's cow; 
the owner, suspecting the cause of the malady, 
with kindly words inveigled Madge into his 
house, and seated her cosily in the “ ingle neuk.” 
On the place where she sat two forks had been 
previously laid crosswise, so that Madge, once 
seated, was powerless to rise. Then coals and 
wood were heaped on the fire, and the flames 
roared fiercely up the chimney, but Madge could 


| not stir. The heat grew more and more intense 


till the unhappy witch was nearly roasted. She 
screamed piteously to be released, but her screams 
were vain till she had taken off the enchantment 
and the cow was cured. 

On another occasion the squire of the place 
visited Madge and complained that he could find 
no hares. She promised that one should be forth- 
coming on condition that the squire agreed not to 
let slip after it a certain black hound. The squire 

romised. She told him then to take himself and 
is dogs to the field behind her house, and that 
there they should find what they wanted. The 
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hedge and made across the country. The hare 
gave a famous run, always keeping just in front of 
the dogs. As evening came on, she bent her 
course towards Plumpton. The fear of: losing 
the hare altogether made the squire forget his 

mise ; the black hound was loosed and gained 
ast upon the hare, which now ran quicker than 
ever, and only just saved its life by jumping 
through the witch’s window. The dog, how- 
ever, did get one bite, and it was noticed that, by 

strange coincidence, Madge limped long after. 
’Twas lucky for her she did not live in the days 
of the “dear dad and gossip.” 

At another time, one of her neighbours met 
Madge returning from market, preceded by a 

oose, which waddled slowly and gravely before 

er. The path was narrow, and as the goose did 
not get out of the way, the peasant gave it a 
kick. To his amazement he beheld a broken 
pitcher lying before him, milk spilt on every side, 
and the old woman bitterly bewailing her loss. 

The. ingenious plan Madge had adopted for 
carrying her pitcher of milk from market was, to 
change it pro tem. into a goose. 

At last the time came when Madge began to 
be missed from her accustomed haunts. Several 
days had passed without anyone seeing her. Her 
door was finally broken in, and Madge was found 
crushed to death between a barrel and the wall. 
The verdict unanimously come to by the gossips 
was, that the devil had adopted this plan of 
claiming his own. 

Plumpton had also its Faust in the person of a 
schoolmaster of the name of Rich, of whom I 
shall say something in a subsequent we _ 


A Jewett FROM THE ORDER OF THE GARTER.— 
On my visit to Germany, I saw a beautiful work 
of art, and as I am certain that it is of English 
workmanship, I think that my communication 
may not be. uninteres‘ing tosome of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” It is a iine hyacinth of pure colour, 
of the size of half-a-crown, but ok weighing 
68 carats. There is engraved on it, or rather cut 
(not sunk, but raised) St. George with the Dragon, 
and in large Latin letters the motto “Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” This jewel was shown at the 
meeting of the Association of Naturalists at Jena, 
1836, and valued by Sir Alexander Humboldt at 
2000/7. It is also the opinion of the Geh. Rath 
von Olfers, Director-General of the Royal Museum 
at Berlin, and the Geh. Rath Téilken, Director 
of the Department of Antiquities, that this stone 
was cut in England about sixty or seventy years 
after the creation of the Order of the Garter, and 
worn as a jewel of that order by some royal per- 
sonage. If it be so, and if this stone is perhaps 
unique, as I was assured, is it not a pity that it 


should be lost to this country, as the owner of 
it has offered it for sale to some continental 
museum ? Dr. J. T. Lora, 

Edinburgh. 

Inepirep Letrer or Lorp Netson.—I have 
in my collection an unpublished letter of Lord 
Nelson, and every scrap of inform- 
ation connected with him to possess an interest 
and be worth preserving, I place the accompany- 
ing copy at your disposal. The letter was written 
shortly after Nelson joined the squadron which 
had preceded him to the Mediterranean under 
Rear-Admiral Bickerton, off Cape Sicié : — 

“ Victory, off Toulon, Oct. 23, 1803. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“T return you many thanks for your kind remem- 
brance of me, and I feel very much obliged by your pre- 
sent of ‘Scilly Ling,’ which Mr. Chapman delivered on 
the arrival of the Childers. I am watching and praying 
for the sailing of the enemy’s fleet, and, with the ships 
with me, I have no fear we shall give a very good ac- 
count of them. I sincerely condon on your loss, but some 
of us are always called before the others, and we know not 
whose turn may be next. We none of us can escape the 
Grim Gentleman.—I beg you will give my remembrances 
to any of our joint friends at Ply®. I have not time to 
answer Capt. Spicer’s kind letter. 

* Believe me ever, my dear Sir, 
“ Yours most faithfully, 
(Signed) “ Netson anp Broyté.” 
“ Wm. Williams, Esq., George Street, Ply? Dock.” 
Henry F. Hotz. 
6, King’s Road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 


OcctEve’s “ Porms.”—No. 8 in Ritson’s List 
(Bibl. Poet., p. 61), “The most profytable and 
holsummyste crafte that ys Oonlye lerne to dye”; 
“ Nowe a for to dye ime purpose” (MSS. 
Har. 172), is only a small portion, considerably 
modernised, of the latter part of a long “ Poem of 
the Art of Dying” in the Royal MS. 17 D vi. 
Nos. 9 and 10 in Ritson’s List —9. A poem 
beginning “ Behold my child yf thou lyste for 
to lere” (MSS. Har. 172). 10. Advice to a 
child : “Bechaunce my childe thou settyste thi 
delyte ” (Jb.)—are two parts of Burgh’s transla- 
tion of Cato. F. J. F. 

Miss Eperwortn’s Comepres.—The writer of 
the article on Miss Edgeworth in the Edinburgh 
Review for October last (pp. 497-8) states that 
two comedies by her are printed in the collected 
edition of her works. In 1817 was published 
Comic Dramas in Three Acts, by Maria Edgeworth, 
with a preface by her father. This volume con- 
tained: 1. “Love and Law”; 2. “The Two 
Guardians”; and 3. “The Rose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock.” The writer only mentions the first 
and third, but omits the second. 
James BLADON. 

Tue Frencu Ixvaston or Wates.—In Sir 
Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte (vol. i. 
chap. xxviii.), I find the following statement : — 


- 


* 
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« Towards the end of October, 1797, the Directory an- | ments, lithographic and photographic, are in the 
nounced that there should be instantly assembled on the first style of art. But Padre Meila has not onl 
shores of the ocean an ted in the text frequently substituted his own 

ead; ents i a and expressions in many places, and without the 

to “4 “white slightest intimation, but he has left out entire 
e@ nex ve ; | stanzas!! In canto iv. ten verses are omitted; in 

farce, for such it proved, was acting in Paris, the | canto vii. one verse’; in canto xiv. one verse; in 


chief of the intended enterprise arrived there.” | canto xy. six verses ; in canto xvi. thirteen verses; 


The author then proceeds to describe Napoleon’s | in canto xix. three verses=thirty-four stanzas in 
reception and mode of life in —— this ye the whole! As the elegance of Meila’s edition 
Having done this, he returns to the project o may prove attractive to collectors and booksellers, 
invasion ; which he says continued to be discussed | 5+ j, right to put such on their guard, and to 
with unabated earnestness : — assure them that in a ¢extual point of view the 
“Bonaparte, in the meanwhile, made a complete sur- | edition of the Jerusalem Delivered, printed 1868 
of the coast of the British Channel, pausing at each oh the Tnemncelets, Pose of Metens and edited 
remarkable point, and making those remarks and calcu- ne tee ? 
lations which induced him to adopt at an after period the | by Padre Meila, is of less value than the common 
renewal of the project for a descent upon England. The | coarse paper editions printed at Milan, Prato, and 
result of his observations decided his opinion that inthe Florence, and sold at bookstalls for one franc. 
present case the > | The size of Meila’s edition is not given by the 
i se preparations, and v of inva- ? 
baie aged into no more serious effect than the Gazette. James Henry Drxon. 
landing of about twelve or fourteen hundred Frenchmen, Florence. 
under a General Tate, at Fishguard in South Wales,” fs wast 


The writer adds : — than—bad as these are—mispronunciation or mis- 
“The measure was probably only to be considered as spelling. At the Mansion House Easter Monday’s 
experimental, and as such must have been regarded as 4 | dinner, when the usual compliment had been paid 
complete failure. f to the sister services, Admiral Key, responding 
From these statements the only conclusion to | for the navy, observed that the criticisms of the 
be drawn is, that the invasion of Wales took place _ press “ had resulted in many much-desired reforms 
after October, 1797: whereas anyone acquainted | in that branch of the service.” Not having assisted 
with the details of that remarkable event must | at the Lord Mayor’s Paschalities, I cannot say 
know that it occurred in February of that year. | whether such were the ipsissima verba of the 
General Tate’s expedition was, t erefore, not a gallant officer, or the litere scripte of The Times’ 
result of the hostile preparations referred to by | reporter: but I venture to think that the phrase 
Scott. J. Ep@ar Evans. | would have been more germane to the matter 
“Bonprce.” — Inquiries were made some time | had the reforms been described as “resulting” 
for the origin of this word. I find in Min- | from the criticisms, than the criticisms in the 
eu: “A pair of bodies* for a woman.” No | Teforms. ELS. 


doubt a pair of sta s. These, of course, are in VERDANT GREEN. — The following is too good 
two halves connected with laces, and give another | to be lost. A person seeing Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
example of quasi-duality . We hear of a pair of | History on a bookshelf, exclaimed: “ Dear me, I 
stays, but never of a pair of shirts, whether mas- | must read that; his Verdant Green is so very 


culine or feminine. A. A. | interesting.” Let us hope that his frequent con- 


Poets’ Corner. tributions to your pages will be found no less so. 
“PRoFANAZIONE LiITTERARIA.”—The number J.T. F. 
of the Florence Gazetta del Popolo for April 7, 
1868, under the above heading, speaks of “un Queries. 


sacrilegio commesso contra la Gerusalemme Li- 
berata.” The author of this “ sacrilege” is the Banees: Freeman: Diitinenam.—TI have 


Rey. Padre Mei S.J. : | a document of Captain Jonathan Bangs’, with his 
out an signature and dated J uly 1680, at 
printed at the “stamperia” of the “Immaculata ” | Eastham, Massachusetts. The crest used by him 
at Modena. The work is a splendid specimen of | i8 that of Bankes of London—a Moor's head, full- 
Italian printing, and the Gazette says that every | faced, couped at the shoulders, ppr. On the head, a 


raise is due to the reverend editor for his excel- | C@P of maintenance gu. turned up ermine, adorned 
¢ comments and learned notes. The embellish- | With a crescent, whence issues a fleur-de-lis, 

feel ttintastioate:insisencnds The tinctures are not shown, but the other 

* Ben Jonson, in his Underwoods, Elegy ux., speaks of — bearings are very plain in the seal. The family 

“ The whalebone man | to which this Bangs belongs have never written 

That quilts those bodies I have leave to span.” | their name Bankes in this country. It was at 
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first generally written Banges. The first pilgrim 
came over to Plymouth in 1623. His name was 
Edward, and he called his first son John. He 
was a merchant, and quite a prominent maf. 

On the same old document are a seal and sig- 
nature of John Freeman. The arms are three 

rbs,2 and 1. Crest, a garb and an antelope’s 

ead, couped at the shoulders, attired. No tinc- 
tures shown. The crest and all are very finely 
engraved. 

On another document, dated 1683, are a signa- 
ture and seal of John Dillingham, whose father 


Edward came from Bitteswell, Leicestershire, | 


about 1635. The crest is a stag’s head couped at 
the shoulders, attired. 

Being a descendant of these families lam anxious 
to learn whether these crests and arms are genuine 
or bogus. 

Boston, Mass, U. S. 

= Beamish = Bravmont. — In the 
County Families of the United Kingdom, 1864, by 


Edward Walford, M.A., is the following, on | 


p. 65:— 

“Beamish, Richard, Esq, of Beaumont House, co. 
Cork, represents a younger branch of the Beamishes of 
Palace Anne. The original name of this family was 
Beaumont, corrupted into Beamish, which is Beaumont 
translated into Irish, viz. Bealais.” 

Seeing that Beamish occupies an intermediate 
state, could any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” show, 
not only which is the more ancient surname, Beal 
or Beaumont, but a more intimate relationship 
between the two names than is indicated in the 
above quotation ? J. 


Box round NEAR Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1779, p. 71, contains an engraving 
of a brass box found near Holbeach, in Lincoln- 
shire. Can any one inform me in whose hands 
the original now is? Iam anxious toseeit. I 
think it was probably a chrismatory, or coffer for 
containing the bottles of holy oil. Each parish 
church formerly possessed a casket of this kind. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“Make A Brince or FOR A FLYING 
Enemy.” — What is the original source of this 
saying ? F. 

“Deap as A Rat.” —Can any reader give the 
origin of the sayings “ Weak asa rat ” and “ Dead 
as arat’’? A rat, for its size, is anything but a 
weak animal, and it is by no means obvious why 
arat should be associated with death. To what 


period can these sayings be traced? THave they | 


any connection with the rat-hunting propensities 
of some of our greatest nobility in the days o 
George III. ? Q. 


Dramatic Srrvatrion.—Many years ago (up- | 


wards of forty) I read, and know not (certainly) 
where, but I think somewhere in the works of 


Voltaire, an account of an incident, or rather situa- 
tion, which according to my recollection is ap- 
| plauded as possessing singular dramatic interest, 

Whether it is given as occurring in an existi 

drama, or only suggested as eminently suited for 
| dramatic — my memory does not enable 
| me tosay. The story is as follows :— 

A dethronement and a usurpation. In the con- 
fusion of these events, a faithful courtier of the 
| dethroned king (who is also slain) carries off the 
infant son of the slain monarch, and also the in- 
fant son (who happens to be of the same age) of 
the usurper. The searches of the latter to recover 
the children prove fruitless for many years—af- 
fection prompting the searches for his own child, 
while he desired to secure the destruction of the 
other as a probable rival pretender to the throne, 

After the lapse of years the old courtier and 
the two boys (then grown up to be young men) 
are discovered, the boys having been kept in 
| ignorance of their births. The mingled joy and 
| fury of the usurping tyrant will be imagined,— 
joy at the recovery of his son, and having his 
| sible competitor in his power, and fury against 
| the offending courtier, who is of course to be put to 
| death. “ Nay,” said the courtier, “ but you do not 
| know which of the two boys is your son. I alone 
| possess that secret; put me to death and you can 
| never know.” 

Will you, or any of your readers, tell me where 
the above story is to be found; or rather, where 
the foundation is to be met with which rests in 
my memory in the above form ? J. H.C. 


Essex’s Cotours for painting in enamel are 
exhibited in some of the cases of the Museum of 
| Practical Geology. Their particular merit is that 
they have the same colours when first used as they 
have after vitrification. I am anxious to know 
where such colours may be purchased. The 
officials of the Museum cannot inform me, as Mr. 
Essex emigrated, and does not appear to have left 
any agent in this country for their sale. vue 


Farrn, Horr, anp CHarity.— 

“ Naye, my Maysteres, I must even tell ye, that in this 
thinge ye doe showe that ye have neither faithe, hope, 
| nor charitie, as a christian manne sholde. Where is your 
| faithe in ye power of Godde's worde, if that word may 
| ‘not be preacht except by youre own mouthes and accord- 
ing to youre own traditions? Of what worthe is your 
hope of ye cominge of Godde's kingdome, if that hope may 
be driven oute by feare of such vayn thinges as the wear- 
inge of a surplice, a littel poffe of smoake, a bowinge of 
ye knee, or a stoopinge of ye heade? Where is youre 
charitie, if ye saye to ye naked, excepte ye doe weare 
coates of our clothe and brychys of our fashione, ye shall 
not be clothed ? and to ye thirstye, excepte ye do drinke 
oute of our cuppes, ye shall in no wyse taste of ye water 
of life? Fye, fye, in this ye do err greatlye.”—Old Eng- 
lish Divine. 
| The above is from the title-page of A Plea for 
| Liberty of Conscience, with the History of Mr. 
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Fardingale and her Red Cloak, Birmingham, 1868, 
one of the best tracts I ever read. If any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” can refer me to the book 
from which it is taken, I shall be much obliged ; 
as he who could write so well, must have written 
other things worth reading. The matter is so 
much in advance of the spelling, that I fear the 
works of the “Old English Divine” are to be 
found only in the library which contained Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Old Play.” FitzHorxkins. 

Garrick Club. 

Frencn Retreat From Moscow.—There is a 
small publication named Campagne de Moscou en 
1812, par R. J. Durdant (Paris, 1814), of which 
I have the fifth edition. After noticing in the 
text that the French soldiers, “aprés avoir 
cherché 4 soutenir leur misérable existence en se 
nourissant de la chair de leurs chevaux,” it adds 
in a foot-note — 

“Ce n'est qu’en fremissant que je conte ici ce que 
plusieurs feuilles étrangéres attestent comme des faits 

itifs, Elles prétendent que quand le froid redoubla, 

soldats, sans bottes et sans souliers et les pieds seule- 
ment enveloppés de chiffons ou de morceaux de draps et 
de havresacs, eurent encore & combattre la faim dans 
toute son horreur. Plusieurs de ces spectres & demi-morts 
de froid, et couverts de haillons, se virent contraints de 
dévorer leurs propres membres ou méme les caduvres de leurs 
On a déja vu que j'avois saisi—cherché 
méme les occasions de parler & quelques-uns de ceux qui 
ont survécu & ce grand désastre. Un jour j’en interrogeai 
un sur ces assertions horribles. ‘ Attestez-moi,’ lui dis-je 
u'ily a la de l’exagération et je vous crois.’ Sa phy- 
jomie prit un aspect convulsif, des larmes de sang 
bordérent ses paupiéres, ‘ Croyez’(me répondit-il en me 
pressant la main avec violence), ‘ tout ce que l’extréme 
désespoir peut suggérer de plus effroyable.’ D’apres cette 
significative, j’ai écrit ce que l’on vient de 
—p. 83, 


The author says at the beginning of this pas- 
sage that the fact which it poo attested by 
several foreign journals. Has it ever been men- 
tioned before in any English or French account 
of the retreat, or can any journals be referred to, 
of whatever nations, which confirm it * G. 

Edinburgh. 

Tae Gorvon Rrots, 1780.—In Knight's Pic- 
torial History of England (book 1. chap. i. p. 415) 
it is stated that “ Lord and Lady Mansfield made 
their escape through a back door a few minutes 
before the rioters broke in, and they were con- 
ducted by a gentleman to a house in Lincoln's Inn 

, +his account differs slightly from various par- 
ticulars given in the cmon ne of 1780 which 
describe the riots and the sack of Lord Mans- 
field’s house. I am anxious to ascertain the name 
of the gentleman who so conducted the aged 
Judge and his wife to a place of safety, or to get a 
reference to the source whence Mr. Knig t drew 
his description. 

T have been informed that he was Dr. Charles 


Combe, a man of some celebrity as a numismatist, 
and a personal friend of the well-known Dr. Hun- 
ter? Will your readers assist me to this infor- 
mation ? W. C.J. 


Heart or Prince Coartes Epwarp Srvarr. 
Jesse mentions in his account of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, that “an urn containing the 
heart of Charles Edward was deposited in the 
cathedral church of Frescati, with some lines in- 
scribed on it from the pen of the Abbate Felice.” 
What are these lines? Will some one give them 
with a translation ? W. HL C. 


HeEratpic.—1. Whether are the male descend- 
ants of an eldest daughter's daughter or a second 
daughter’s son the nearest of kin, as regards the 
transmission of the heraldic honours of the last 
heir male of a family ? 

2. Has there ever been an instance of an indivi- 
dual, who receives a grant of coat-armour as a 
novus homo, quartering the arms of his mother, 
grandmother, &c. ? 

3. A lady is described in a sheet pedigree as 
“ eventual coheiress” of so-and-so, al! her brothers 
having subsequently died unmarried. Is the ex- 
pression a correct genealogical one ? 

I shall be greatly obliged to any of your corre- 
— particularly to those who are versed in 
the “law and practice of heraldry in Scotland,” 
who will give me satisfactory replies to these 
queries. F. M.S. 

MuserRAvE Hetenineton, Doctor of Music, 
composed at some period in the former half of the 
last century the vocal music for The Enchanter, 
or Harlequin Merlin, which was published (to- 
gether with the instrumental music by an anony- 
mous composer) in Dublin. Heighington was a 
member of the Gentleman’s Society at Spalding, 
to which (being then organist of Yarmouth) he 
was admitted August 12, 1738, when he og 
sented the society’s library with an Oriental MS. 
At the anniversary meeting of the society in the 
same year he, his wife, and son (a boy), performed 
in a miscellaneous concert. At the anniversa 
of 1739 he composed, and, assisted by his wife 
and son and gentlemen of the concert at Leices- 
ter (at which place he was then organist), per- 
formed an ode written for the occasion. He 
composed music for some of the odes of Anacreon, 
which was published about 1745. He some- 
where described himself as of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Can anyone furnish further particulars 
of him ? W. H. Husk. 


LixpisraRNne. —Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
direct me to any mention of Lindisfarne, as an 
island, earlier than that given by Bede in his 
Ecclesiastical Histery, book 111. chap. 3 ? 

Wx. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 
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Tomas Percy, Bisnor or Dromore.—It is 
within the bounds of — that “N. & Q.” 
may fall into the han 


8 of some one who may be | 


able to give really reliable information as to the | 


occupation of the good bishop’s father. The late 


Mr. Hartshorne, a most eminent antiquary, told | 


me that he was a er in the Cartway at 
Bridgenorth, and this is also stated in memoirs 


prefixed to some editions of his Reliques of An- | 


cient English Poetry, but to them perhaps not 
much weight ought to be attached. Mr. Harts- 


horne was, however, a Salopian by birth and | 


education, and no doubt had grounds for his 
assertion. The representatives of Percy are scep- 
tical on this er and an investigation of the 
archives at Bridgenorth has not thrown any 
light on the matter. 

It is strange in how many different ways the 
name is —_, In the register of St. Leonard’s 
parish at Bridgenorth occurs the following en- 
try : — 


“1729. Thomas, son of Arthur Pearcy and Jane his 
wife, Baptiz* y* 29" April.” 

In a matriculation-book at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, of 1746, it is Peircy; in a book of caution- 
money, Piercy; and also it occurs in this form in 
the catalogue of Oxford graduates. However, 
in 1758, in his own handwriting in the register 
at Easton-Maudit (his first living in Northamp- 
tonshire), it is most legibly written Percy. 

OXoNTENSIS. 
Woolton Hill, near Newbury. 


PLAYFORD AND Famrtres.—In a late 
number of “N. & Q.” I see a notice of Playford 
and the London Musick Society in 1667. Can 
any of your readers say whether the family of 
Playford is identical with that of Playfair? "The 
similarity of the name, and also of the arms as 
recorded in some of the popular works on heraldry, 
would favour this supposition. 

The family of Playfair is, I believe, entirely 
Scotch, and is well known for the number of 
eminent scientific men it has produced. 

Henry Szymovr. 


Pre-Caristian Cross.—A work on this sub- 
ject was published (I think under some such title 
as La Croix avant le Christianisme), with illustra- 
tions, about two years ago in Paris. Can you 
favour me with its true title and the author's 
name ? 

QUOTATION WANTED.— 

“C'est du nord aujourd’hui que nous vient la lumiére.” 

Who is the author of this line ? 

H. TrepeMan. 

Amsterdam. 

“ Without a friend the world is but a wilderness.” 

The sentiment occurs in Bacon’s Essays. 


“ Resolved to stick to every particle 
Of every creed, and every article.” 
ETONENSIS, 


Provers.—“ No one can make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear.” I would ask the derivation and 
precise application of this proverb ? 

Tew. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel, Sussex. 


Sunpry Querres.—1. When and by whom 
were “cuckoo clocks ” invented ? 

2. Have the Essays of Elia ever been translated 
into any foreign language? If so, the translation 
must assuredly be a “curiosity of literature” 
greater than any which Isaac Disraeli has chro- 
nicled in his interesting work. 

3. Where do the following lines occur ? — 

“Too coy to flatter, and too proud to serve, 
Thine be the joyless dignity to starve,” 
“Him every morn the all-beholding Eye 
Saw from his couch, unhallowed by a prayer, 
Rise to the scent of blood, 
And every night lie down.” 
“ The minstrel of old chivalry 
In the cold grave must come to be, 
But his transmitted thoughts have part 
In the’collective mind, and never can depart.” 
JONATHAN BovcuiEr. 


Ropryson.—Who was the ambassador 
to Sweden towards the close of Charles IL’s 
reign, in attendance upon whom as secre or 
chaplain, Robinson, afterwards Bishop of London, 
went to Stockholm? And what was the name of 
the gentleman whom his sister married, to whom 
he was indebted for being sent to — ? <a 


Ancient Scortisn Szars.—Three ancient lead 
seals, all of the Baird family, were lost from a 
house in Edinburgh some years ago, and may 
have found their way into the cabinets of some of 
your readers. Iam most anxious to obtain im- 
pressions of them, and shall be much obliged to 
any one who can give me any information about 
them. They are rudely figured in the History of 
the Sirname of Baird. F. M. 8. 

Waltham Abbey. 


“SrrapELLA.”— Would some one kindly in- 
form me who was the author of the opera Stra- 
della? {1 do not mean Flotow’s, but another 
brought out, I believe, previous to it. H. L. 


Tue Twetve Hoty Aposties: THEIR EMBLEMS 
anp Eves.—Most of the emblems given in the 
middle ages to the members of the Apostolic Col- 
lege are appropriate at first sight, but I am at a 
loss to perceive the origin of one or two: ¢.9. wh 
should St. James the Great, martyred by He 
Agrippa (Acts xii. 2), be usuall represented as 
a pilgrim, with the staff, shell, &c.? And why 
should St. Judas Jacobi Thaddzeus Lebbeus have 
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a boat in his hand, or club? and why St. Simon 
Zelotes Cananites carry a fish, or fish on a book, or 
oar, or saw? Again: I was a little surprised to 
find the statement (p. 230) that “the feasts of all 
tles have eves before them.” 

I do not think the feasts of St. John the Evan- 

list (Dec. 27), or of SS. Philip and Jacob (May 
F have any eves in the calendars of the Roman 
or English churches. But why not? For St. 
Jacob Alphzi, surnamed the Little, was certain] 
martyred at Jerusalem, being bishop. pe 


Woopncut Portratts.—I have two woodcut 
prints; heads nearly life-size. One is inscribed— 
A. §. Il Sigot Co: Giovanni Vezzi N.V. 
In contrasegno del mio rispeto D.D.D. 
Giambattista Piazzetta dipin. 
Giovanni Cattini dis, ed inc.” 
The other is inscribed — 
“Comiti Antonio Abbati Conti Patricio Veneto. 
In humillimum observantie signum D.D.D. 
Jo. Bapta Piazzetta delineavit. 
Joannes Cattini Sculptor Venetus.” 
The pictures measure 15} inches high and 12} 
wide. 
I want to know their value, and any particulars 
of the persons represented and the artists. 
Geo. L. PurcHase. 
Chichester. 


Queries with Answers. 


Rerormapo, Etc. —On January 14, 1675, a 
squadron of English ships, comprising the Har- 
wich, Henrietta, and Portsmouth, men-of-war, 
and the Anne and Christopher, and Holmes, fire- 
ships, and Guiney and Martin, merchantmen, de- 
stroyed by means of their boats four men-of-war 
that were lying in Tripoli harbour, close under 
the guns of the town forts. There were 157 men 
employed in this affair, under Lieutenant Cloudes- 
ley Shovel. The admiral of the Mediterranean 
fleet, Sir John Narbrough, was on board the Har- 
wich; and his despatch, describing the exploit, 
which he dates from “Maltha” (sic), and which 
was published by authority in 1676, closes with 
the statement : — 

“And for a present reward of their good service, I 
caused the next day 1956 pieces of Eight to be distri- 
oy amongst them, as will appear by the following 


Tn the detail which follows, there appear among 
recipients of this bounty : — 

“ Martin—Merchant. 

476. James Odwin, Reformado . ° ° - 10 
Portsmouth— Pinnace. 

285. Captain Lhoistenn, Gent. Reformado. . 10 

228, Captain Mackdaniel, Gent. Reformado - 10 
Portsmouth— Longboat 

206. Thomas Lunsfoord, Reformado . . . 10° 


What was a “ Reformado,” or a “ Gent. Refor- 
mado”? —which latter I take to be short for 
“Gentleman Reformado.” The numbers on the 
left are the numbers of each man on the ship’s 
books; those on the right, the numbers of pieces 
of eight paid to him. Was it the custom in former 
times for an admiral to reward seamen with gifts 
of money after they had performed a service? 
Were such gratuities allowed for in the navy 
estimates? And when was such custom discon- 
tinued? Lieutenant Shovel received as his share 
of the gratuity eighty-two pieces of eight. 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 

[A Reformado, or Reformed Officer, is an officer whose 
company or troop is disbanded, and yet he continues in 
whole or half pay; still being in the way of preferment, 
and keeping his right of seniority. Also, a gentleman 
who serves as a volunteer in a man-of-war in order to 
learn experience, and succeed the principal officers, Vide 
& Q.” 34 vii. 282.] 

Rep Untrorm or THE British Army.—Can any 
of your correspondents inform me when red first be- 
came the established uniform of the British army ? 
I always thought it was during the protectorate 
of Cromwell. Motley, however, in his History of 
the United Netherlands (vol. iv. p. 69), speaks of 
the English uniforms being red: “ But they had 
all red uniforms,” &c. This was in the year 1601. 
I was not aware that, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
red was then the established colour for the 
uniform. H. D. M. 

[In Sir Sibbald Scott’s very interesting book, The 
British Army, its Origin, Progress, and Equipment, to 
which we have recently called the attention of our 
readers, we find (at p. 449 of vol. ii.) the following pas- 

e:— 

“ Lord Stanhope, in his Miscellanies, publishes a ques- 
tion he submitted to Lord Macaulay, then Secretary at 
War, as to ‘ when the British army was for the first time 
clothed in red’—an inquiry which the noble lord states 
had been addressed to him by no less a person than the 
Duke of Wellington. Lord Stanhope imagined it to 
have been in the reign of Charles I]. The duke seemed 
to think that it was earlier, and that Monk’s troops 
for example were redcoats, The following reply was 
returned : — 

* Albany, May 19th, 1851. 
* Dear Mahon, 

‘ The Duke is certainly right. The army of the Com- 
monwealth was clothed in red.’ ” 

And Sir Sibbald goes on to say There were red 
regiments on both sides in the Civil War.” ] 

“ He THAT WouLD EneLanp win.” —A speaker 
on the Irish Church question lately quoted as an 
old proverb : — 

“ He that would England win, 
Must with Ireland first begin.” 

Will one of your readers kindly inform me 

where that proverb is first found ? . 
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[The original saying is to be found in Hall’s and 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, and is also quoted in Shakspeare’s 
King Henry V. Hall gives it at the conclusion of the 
Earl of Westmoreland’s speech, as “the old auncient 
proverb used by our forefathers, which saieth — 


* He that will Fraunce wynne, 
Must with Scotlande firste begyn.’” 


The earliest reading of the modern version known to 
us occurs in Fynes Moryson’s Jtinerary, 1617, fol. Part 1. 
p- 8, where, under the year 1577, he tells us that “ re- 
ligion rather than liberty first began to be made the 
cloke of ambition, and the Roman locusts, to maintain 
the pope’s usurped power, breathed everywhere fire and 
sword, and were not ashamed to proclaim and promise 
Heaven for a reward to such cut-throats as should lay 
violent hands on the sacred persons of such princes as 
opposed their tyranny. Amongst which, this famous 
Queen [Elizabeth] being of greatest power, and most 
happy in success against them, they not only left nothing 
unattempted against her sacred person and her crown of 
England, but whether encouraged by the blind zeal of 
the ignorant Irish to popery, or animated by an old pro- 
phecy, — 

“* He that will England win, 
Must with Ireland first begin,’ ” 


“Dg LonpREs ET DE SES Environs,” Amster- 
dam, 1789, pp. 121. By whom was this written ? 
The author says that he left Paris, Aug. 17, and 
that he returned Sept. 17, in the year, i suppose, 
before the pamphlet was published. The author 
seems to be one who coll join in the exultations 
with which the commencement of the French 
revolution was hailed. He professes intense ad- 
miration for the English institutions in general; 
though he opposes capital punishment, and indeed 
as to all criminal jurisprudence he seems to have 
been a French philosopher. L2&LIvs. 


[This work is by James Cambry, a French writer, 
born at Lorient in 1749. After filling several civil func- 
tions, he retired from public life, and devoted himself 
exclusively to literature, and especially to the study of 
antiquities. He was one of the founders of the Celtic 
Academy, of which he was made the first president. He 
died of apoplexy on Dec. 31, 1807. For a list of his 
numerous works, see the new edition of the Biographie 
Universelle, vi. 466.) 


Coronation Mepats.— What sovereign first 
struck a medal to commemorate his coronation ; 
and when was the first struck in England ? 

J.J.F. 


[With Edward VI. commenced the coronation medals 
in England. Of him there is a medallion in silver, repre- 
senting the youthful prince, half-length in armour, in his 
right hand a sword, in his left the orb and cross, The 
diadem is placed on his head, which is turned to the 
sinister or left side. From the word“ Lambhith” above 


the inscription on the reverse, it is believed to have been 
struck in the archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth. It is of 
great rarity, and in some distinguished cabinets the ab- 
sence of the original is supplied by casts in silver most 
delicately tooled and chased.—Till’s English Coronation 
Medals, 1838, p. 3.) 


Replies. 


CANNING’S DESPATCH. 
i, 267, 302, 427.) 


Some years ago I received from a friend, who had seen 
the original despatches, the following copies of Mr, Can- 
ning’s diplomatic jeu — and the correspondence to 
which it gave rise. I enclose them, as the naiveté of our 


minister at the Hague greatly enhances the humorous 
M. R. 


| success of the Foreign Secretary’s whim. 


1. Separate, Secret, and Confidential, 
(In Cypher.) 
Foreign Office, 
January 31*, 1826, 
Sir, 

In matters of Commerce the fault of the 
Dutch is offering too little and asking too much. 
The French are with equal advantage content—sa 
we clap on Dutch bottoms just 20 per cent. Chorus, 
20 per cent., 20 per cent. Chorus of English 
Custom House officers and French Douaniers. 
English, “ We clap on Dutch bottoms just 20 per 
cent.” ; French, “ Vous frapperez Falk avec 20 per 
cent.” 

I have no other Commands from His Majesty 
to convey to your Excellency to-day. 
Iam, = great truth and respect, 
ir, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Cannrna. 


H. E. 
The Rt Honble 
Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B. 
Hague. 
2nd, Secret. The Hague, 
mi Feb, 374, 1826. 
Sir 


“a sincerely hope that the circumstance will 
not be productive of any public inconvenience, 
but I am concerned to state that I do not 

any cypher by which I am enabled to decypher 
your Despate of the 31* of last month, which I 
received this morning, the only cypher belonging 
to this Embassy is letter S. . 

I take the liberty of suggesting that it might 
be convenient at the present moment that I should 
be furnished with the cypher given to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, or at least 
with that of which his Majesty's Minister at Ber- 
lin may be in possession, 


| 
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I have the honor to be, with the highest 
respect, Si 
1 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Cuartes Bagor. 


The Rt Hon. 
Lord Canning. 


Foreign Office, 


rd, Secret and Separate. 
Febry 6t, 1896, 


Sir, 
In consequence of your Despatch marked 
Secret of the 3° Instant, I send your Excellency 
the cyphers and the decyphers Zand U, both of 
which are in the ssion of His or. Am- 
bassador at S* Petersburg and His Majesty’s 
Minister at Berlin. 

I regret the circumstance of your Excellency’s 
not having been furnished with the proper 
cyphers, as 1 was anxious that your Excellency 
should receive with as little delay as possible the 
impression which has been made upon His Ma- 
jesty’s Government by the very opposite feelings 
and conduct which have been demonstrated by 
the Governments of the Netherlands and France, 
in the late commercial negociations with Great 


am, &c. 
(Signed) Groner Cannrna. 
His Excellency F 
the Rt Hon, 
Sir C. Bagot. 
4, Private, The Hague, 
Feb'¥ 13, 1826. 
My dear Canning, 
You have fretted me to fiddlestrings, and 

I have a great mind not to give you the satisfac- 
tion of ever knowing how completely your mysti- 
fication of me has succeeded. It was more than 
you had a right to expect when you drew from 
me that solemn and official lamentation which I 
sent you of my inability to decypher His Ma- 
jesty’s Commands; but as the Devil would have 
it, your success did not end here; the Post which 
brought me the decyphers, arrived at eleven 
o'clock at night, when I had only time before I 
sent off the other messenger to read your grave 
regret at what had occurred, and to acknowledge 
the receipt of the mail. The next morning Tier- 
ney and I were up by cock crow to make out 
“Ta maudite dépéche,” and it was not till after an 
hour of most indescribable anxiety that we were 
put “out of our fear” by finding what it really 
was, and that “ you Pyramus” were not Pyramus, 
but only “ Bottom the weaver.” 

I could have slain you! but I got some fun 
myself, for I ehervente put the fair de-cypher 


into Douglas’s* hands, who read it twice without 
* Then Secretary to the Embassy, 


moving a muscle; or, to this hour, discovering 
that it was not prose;—and returned it to me 
declaring that it was “oddly worded, but he had 
always had a feeling that the despatch must 
relate to discriminating duties.” 
C. Baeor. 
The Right Hon. 
The Foreign Secretary. 

[Our valued correspondent at Amsterdam, Prorgssor 
TieDEMAN, will find his suggestion anticipated by this 
interesting communication.—Eb. “ N. & Q.”] 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HEAD, PORTRAITS, ETC. 
S. i. 286.) 


There is such slight difference of opinion be- 
tween me and Mr. & V. Irvine in your paper of 
April 4, on the subject of Scott’s frontal ional 
ment, that I should not have thought of reverting 
to the subject if Mr. Irvine had given you the 
whole of the “Parliament House Stove” joke. It 
is curious enough that I was reminded of this 
witticism before Mr. Irvine's note by 
the highest living authority on the subject of Sir 
Walter. It emanated from Peter, afterwards Lord 
Robertson, privately called by Lockhart, with his 
usual pungent jocularity, “the peerless paper- 
lord, Lord Peter ’’—famous during the last gene- 
ration for his drollery and humour, and eke for 
his knowledge of Scotch law. When it was re- 
ported to Scott that Robertson, in conversation 
with Lockhart, had called him “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” the illustrious novelist seems thoroughly 
to have understood “the reason why,” as he 
oy rejoined—*“ Well! he is Peter of the 

"aunch,” Peter was, as Lockhart facetiously 
said, “‘a man cast in Nature’s amplest mould,” 
especially in the paunch.* 

When I spoke of the forehead, I was not think- 
ing of the definition given by Johnson, Webster, 
&c. as the part extending from the hair to the 
eyes, but of the explanation by Dr. Richardson 
in his excellent dictionary: “ frons, anterior pare 
capitis, i. e. the front, or anterior part of the head; 
above the eyes.” That is the sculptor’s forehead. 
Chantrey could not have told where the hair 
began in Shakspeare’s bust, which is nearly quite 
denuded. My old friend W. Laidlaw was a very 


* Any one who wishes to see the perfect image of this 
memorable bon-vivant, should look, not at the portrait at 
South Kensington, but at the wood-cut in the first volume 
of Mrs. Gordon’s memoirs of her father, Christopher 
North, from an admirable sketch by the late Professor 
Edward Forbes. I have seen him in all his phases,—at 
Abbotsford, ia all his glory, and at poor Maginn’s — 
“who” (Lockhart wrote) — 

“ Had genius, wit, learning, Life’s trophies to win” ; 
—but alas! impradence killed him. 


“ Many worse, better few, than bright, broken Maginn.” 
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acute and clever man, but knew pothing of the | proved, and in tryi 
t 


Fine Arts; and I cannot help thinking 
@ sculptor as Macdonald would tr 
faithful a likeness as he could of 


to make as 


ott, without | 


attempting to idealize either face or head; but | 


unfortunately he came too Jate, in the fatal year 
1830, after the apoplectic seizures began, and Mr. 
Lockhart, who was an accomplished artist as well 
as an excellent judge, could see no likeness in his 


production. The peak is indicated under the hair, | 


and the long upper lip is very correctly given in | 


Lawrence’s portrait, which is true enough for the 


features, but gives little or nothing of his mental | 


tes Sir Thomas seems to have forgotten, | 


at “ expression will light up features otherwise 
heavy.”* (It has been remarked that people 
with extreme length of upper lip have geuencity 
a strong sense of humour.) 
I have reserved the above till I could examine 
all the portraits of Scott in the new collection at 
South Kensington. The most pleasing likeness I 
have ever seen is not there—a head by Raeburn, 
which belonged to the late Lord Montagu, and 
was at Ditton Park. In this portrait the eyes are 
very deep, the chiaro ‘scuro admirable, and it has 
been extremely well engraved. It gives his very 
best expression when serious; the 
for example, when taking Montrose’s sword out 
of the scabbard to show to a visitor. My opinion 
of this fine head was supported by Mr. Lockhart 
and Mr. John Richardson — from Lis youth most 
intimate with Sir Walter. When I told Mr. R. 
that Lockhart had said to me, that the oftener he 
looked at the print he liked it the better, he re- 
ied that was exactly what he thought. There 
is a slight look of this head in the same artist’s 
noble composition (252) formerly belonging to 
Constable, the poet sitting under a rock, with his 
t bull-terrier—Hermitage Castle and the Lid- 
esdale Hills in the back-ground. No. 247, by 
Saxon, with the same favourite dog, Camp, is in- 
teresting, as it was thought very like at Edin- 
burgh, in 1805—the time he composed his earlier 
ms. The two most resembling the head are 
the small life-size portraits by Sir F. Grant (249) 
and ©. R. Leslie (263); but the former does not 
give a ray of Scott’s social aspect. In that 
t it partakes of the deficiency of Mac- 
donald’s bust, and from the same cause, having 


been painted in 1831, after his “high and palmy | 


days” had for ever vanished. The latter is a 
replica of the one Mr. L. painted for Scott's dis- 
tinguished American correspondent, Mr. Ticknor 
of Boston. I was present nearly the whole 


at one peri 
Mr. L. listened to the advice of some wise- 
acre who thought the mouth might be im- 


* Bell’s Anatomy of Expression, 


ook he wore, | 


to do so he spoiled the 


at such | picture, and never could hit the expression again, 


so much depends on the mouth; as in the case of 

tarrick, who had so much mobility in that fea- 
ture, that even Reynolds found almost insuperable 
difficulty in catching its expression. How any one 
who has seen these heads, by two such correct 
limners of form as Grant and Leslie, could think 
that Scott’s head was “not particularly high,” I 
do not understand. 

It is strange that no picture gives one an idea 
of Scott’s most animated and radiant look, so much 
as Chantrey’s bust. It was J. Janin, I think, who 
happily exclaimed, when he first saw this inimit- 
able bust, “ Le front d’Homére, et le sourire de 
Rabelais!” But the sowrire is only incipient, 
and it would have been ludicrous, in marble, 
if it had been more than incipient.* Scott's lips 

k of the muscularity noted in Garrick’s, 
when narrating a comic or tragic tale; when lis- 
tening to the misfortunes of any friend, or even 
acquaintance; when reciting a few stanzas of a 
Border ballad, or quoting from Coleridge's “ An- 
cient Mariner,” or reading the musical, wild, 
and wondrous “ Christabel” of the same poet, 
a fragment which must always be dear to men 
of Scott’s high and splendid imagination.t A 
stranger who had seen him, retired within him- 
self, in his seat in the Court of Session, in the 
forenoon, and again in the evening, during and 
after dinner, when his eye lightened and his 
mouth powerfully expressed every emotion of his 
mind, as I have feebly attempted to indicate, 
would have been reminded of the difference be- 
tween darkness and light; and would have been 
of opinion that Scott was one of the most fascinat- 
ing conteurs in Europe. Many admiring listeners 
declared that they thought his conversation more 
wonderful than his writings. 

G. Huntiy Gorpoy. 

May, 1868, 


Having in my ssion the mask of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, 1 can bear testimony to the gigantic 
forehead of the poet ; certainly it graduated gently 
into the crown, but to an observer at a short 


* I was greatly enlightened by Allan Cunningham on 
the cause of his master’s success. Chantrey could not 
please himself at all, when trying to give Scott a solemn 


| and thoughtful look, in the plaster. So he asked some of 


his oldest friends in town to come to breakfast with him, 


| when he knew he would tell some of his best stories, and 


should see his most charactistic expressions, He then 


| went into the studio, and moulded the plaster from 
time it was painted, and it was a fine likeness | i" 


of the sittings, but unfortunately | 


Sir Walter did not sit again till the bust was nearly 
finished. A good lesson to sculptors! 

+ I was present, one evening, at Abbotsford, when | he 
read, with charming gusto, the whole of “ Christabel,’ to 
a distinguished party, as excellently described in the ex- 
tracts from Capt. Basil Hall’s “Journal” in Lockhart’s 


Life. 
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distance the front must have appeared over five | not much more than five inches. The lon, 


and a half inches high. The brows being consider- 
ably below the middle of the head, turned upside 
down, the effect seems still more remarkable. The 


face of Sir Walter suffered greatly in its promi- | 


nent feature; he would have been comely but for 
this defect ; the brevity of nose caused the upper 
lip to appear foo long. Certainly with this fore- 
head 


not have been forgotten. 

My mask of Sir Walter Scott, I believe, was the 
one taken and used by Chantrey, and given b 
Allan Cunningham to my friend Mr. James Hail 
(sonof Sir James Hall, Bart. of Dunglass, P.R.S.E.), 
the friend of Sir Walter, Wilkie, and other men 
of his day, himself an artist of some power. Indeed, 
Mr. Hall’s portrait of Sir Walter (a full-length) 
may be considered the last faithful representation 
of the world’s novelist, though finished after the 
death of the poet. It was by one who knew him 
well; and I remember seeing the coat, checked 
trousers, and stick used as models. This picture 


lip, once seen, Sir Walter Scott could | 
| of the accompanyin 


u r 
lip, the short chin, and the wonderfully Mine 
frontal profile of the upper part of the head above 
the eyes, are very remarkable. The peculiarity 
of the head is noticeable,—though it is drawn 
much too conical,—in the somewhat caricatured 
outline sketch of “ the Author of Waverley,” b 
Maclise, in Fraser’s Magazine for November, 1830, 
In illustration of this latter, the commencement 
pen-and-ink character,— 


| probably from the dashing pen of Maginn—seems 


is now at Keir House, and is the property of Sir | 


William Stirling Maxwell, Bart. 
Joun LEIGHTON. 
Regent’s Park. 


I think it was in the beginning of the year 
1830 that I was present at Edinburgh, in the 
Court of Session, of which Sir Walter was one of 
the clerks; and as I stood and gazed with feelings 
of intense curiosity on the great man, whom I 
then saw for the first time sitting without his hat, 
my attention was irresistibly fixed on the exceed- 
ing height ef his venerable white head, seen from 
aside, as I then beheld it. I cannot speak as to 
his forehead, for I had not an opportunity at that 
time of looking at him in front; but such a head 
for height, as I then saw it, seemed to me quite 
remarkable, and the appearance it presented is 
still vivid in my veselcetion, and entirely con- 
firms, so far, Mk. Huntiy Gorpon’s description, 
than whom few men had equal opportunities of 
studying Sir Walter Scott's physique. 

J. Macray, 

Oxford, 


Mr. G. Huytiy Gorpon may care to be in- 
formed that a plaster cast of the decollated head 
of the great novelist, taken after death, and bear- 
ing the most striking evidence of authenticity, 
was to be obtained at the Italian “image” shops 
some fifteen years ago. One of these is now before 
me, and is very striking, not only from the cha- 
Tacteristic features, with the impress of death and 

jase upon them, but from the extraordinary 


| 


| 


to merit transcription : — 

“On the opposite page is old Sir Peveril! Many a time 
has he figured on canvass or paper, in stone, bronze, or 
plaster, in oil or water-colours, lithographed, copper- 
plated, mezzotinted, in all the variety of manner that the 
art of the sculptor, the founder, the modeller, the painter, 
the etcher, the engraver, the whole tribe of the imitators 
of the face divine, could display him. He has hung in 
the chamber of kings, and decorated the door of the ale- 
house—has graced the boudoir of beauty, and peram- 
bulated the streets, borne upon the head of a swarth 
Italian pedlar. He has been depicted in all moods an 
all postures; but we venture to say that the Baronet, as 
he really looks, was never so exactly put before the public 
as we now see him. There he is, sauntering about his 

ounds, with his Lowland bonnet in his hand, dressed in 

is old green shooting-jacket, telling old stories of every 
stone and bush, and tree, and stream, in sight—tales of 
battles and raids—or ghosts and fairies, as the case may 
be, of the days of yore— 
“, . . « Ere Scotland’s griefs began, 
When every man you met had killed his man!” 

Every thing is correct in the picture, from the peak of 
his head, down to his very cudgel; and if the dogs are 
not as authentic altogether as their master, they may 
serve as types to show that he is fond of being so at- 
tended.”—Fraser’s Magazine, vol. ii. p. 412. 

BATEs, 

Birmingham, 

I remember to have heard many years since 
that a visitor to Chantrey’s studio, when his bust 
of Sir Walter Scott was in progress, objected to 
the “impossible” length of the upper lip; but was 
assured by the great sculptor, in reply, that the 
same feature would be found even longer in the 
bust of Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

C. W. M. 


I have before me many portraits of “ The Great 
Unknown,” after Raeburn, John Watson Gordon, 
Wilkie, Sir Thos. Lawrence, Wm. Allan, C. R. 
Leslie, Bruloff the Russian, and Mme. de Mirbel 
the French miniature painter, all of which prove 
the correctness of Mr. G. Huntiy Gorpon’s asser- 
tion with regard to the uncommon height of Sir 


| Walter’s head; but none perhaps more so than 
| a profile cut out of black paper, at Edinburgh, on 


conformation of the cranium. I find that the | 


measurement from the eye-brow to the apex of 
se skull is no less than six inches, while that 
m the same point to the angle of the jaw is 


November 20, 1830, of which I take the liberty 
to send you a copy. Pp. A. L. 
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EARLY EDITIONS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
(4 8. i. 220.) 


In reply to W. H. S. Avsrey, I can inform | 
him that Townley states that the Dutch book- | 
sellers sold Tyndale’s New Testament — 

“ at the rate of thirteen pence a-piece, or 300 for £16 5s. 
In England they were sold singly for about half-a-crown. 
Tyndall’s own edition was sold at about three shillings 
and sixpence per volume.” — Townley’s Illustrations of | 
Biblical Literature, vol. ii. p. 379. 


These facts are quoted from Lewis's History, | 
who says that he takes it from the Confession of | 
John Necton. Relating to the Dutch printers, it 
may be interesting to quote a passage from An 
Apologye made by George Joye to satissfye (if it 
maye be) W. Tyndale, &c. &c., 1535: — 

“ After this .... the printer came to me agen, and 
offred me ij stuuers and an halfe for the correcking of | 
euery sheet of the copye, which folde conteyneth xij | 
leaues; & for thre stuuers, which is iiij pense halfpeny 
starling, I promised to do it: so that in al I had for my 
labour but xiiij shylyngs flemesshe; which labor, had not 
the goodnes of the deede & comon profyte & help to the | 
readers compelled me more than the money, I would not 
haue done yt for V tymes so micke, the copie was so 
corrupt & especially the table.” " 


In the “ Kynges Maiesties licence,” printed on | 
the reverse of the titles of Tyndale’s Testaments 
Wy Richard Jugge, 1552 and 1553, in quarto, 

ere is this passage : — 

“ Wherefore, hauynge caused them to be overseen by 
persons mete for that purpose, who have made relation 
unto us that the same bokes haue been printed with 
te diligence and care, uppon dewe examination of 
charges and expences, we have esteemed that the 
pryce of twentye & two pence for euerye boke in papers 
and unbounde is a reasonable & conueniente price for the 
same accordinge.” 


The first New Testament by William Tyndale, 
now in the Baptist College, Bristol, was sold by 
Mr. Osborne, the bookseller of Gray’s Inn, for 
fifteen shillings, to Mr. Ames; and Dr. Gifford 
afterwards gave twenty guineas for it, which was 
the last time it was sold this was in May, 1776. 
This is not the information asked for, but it is an 
interesting fact as to prices. In the “ Proclama- 
tion ordained by the King's Majesty,” “devised 
the sixth of May, in the 33" year of the King’s 
most gracious Reign, for the Bible of the largest 
& greatest volume to be had in euery Church,” 
is as follows as to prices : — 


“ An finally, the Kings Royal Majesty doth declare 
& signify to all & singular his loving Subjects, that to 
the intent they may have the said Bibles of the greatest 
Volume, at equal and reasonable prices, his Highness by 
the advice of his Council, hath ordained & taxed, That 
the sellers thereof shall not take for any of the said 
Bibles unbound above the price of ten Shillings; and | 
for every of the said Bibles well & sufficiently bound, | 
trimmed and clasped, not above twelve Shillings.”— | 


Burnet, Records, vol. iii. p. 234; fol. 1715. 


I have not read anywhere the prices at which 
Matthews’ and Coverdale’s Bible were sold; the 
price of other editions at that time will show 
what were the prices of such books. But we 
know that Matthews’ folio, 1537, cost the printer 
six shillings and 7 nce each, which is proved 
by this passage in the letter from Richard Grafton 
to Lord Crumwell, 1537 : — 

“ But now, moost gracyous Lorde, forasmoche as this 
worke hathe bene brought forthe to our moost great and 
costly laboures and charges: Which charges amount 
above the sum of five hundred pounds; and I have 
caused of these same to be prynted to the sum of fifteen 
hundred bookes complete.” 

It is quite certain that there had been only four 
editions of the Bible before the issue in 1588 of 
the order alluded to. They were Coverdale’s 
folio, 1535—the print on the page, including the 
head-line, measures in height 10% inches; Mat- 
thews’ version, folio, 1537, measures in the same 
way 114; Nycolson’s edition of Coverdale’s yer- 
sion, folio, 1537, measures 103 inches; and the 
quarto edition of Coverdale by Nycolson also, in 
1537. This last could not be alluded to. Mat- 
thews’ version is decidedly the largest, the paper 
being about two inches larger than either of the 
other two folios. Therefore, it follows of neces- 
sity that, if the order was to apply to the Bibles 
which had been printed, the “largest volume” 
could only refer to Matthews’ version. But is it 
not very probable that the order was made in an- 
ticipation of the issue of the yet larger volume— 
that of 1539—and for the purpose of creating a 
demand for it, when it should be received from 
Paris, where it was then being printed, and was 
finished, as we know, in April 1539? This Bible 
being a large folio, is worthy the term the “ largest 
volume,” and the editions of November 1540 and 
November 1541 have on the title—“The Byble 
in Englyshe of the largest and greatest volume.” 

The Bibles remaining unsold in 1538, of the 
1500 copies of Matthews’ version, could not be 
many: so that it would have been impossible for 
the order to have been obeyed, except toa 
extent, until the “Great Bible” of 1539 and 
some of the editions of Cranmer’s version had . 
been published, and which were, no doubt, de- 
signed to be placed in churches. I know churches 
in which are copies of Matthews’ version and 
Cranmer’s version yet remaining. 

Francis Fry. 

Cotham, Bristol. 


CLAN CHATTAN. 
8. i. 123.) 


In reply to your correspondent, I would refer 
him to Robertson, Scotland under her Early Kings, 


rives its name from a cowarb, sort 


vol. i. p. 241, note. He says that the clan pro- 
bably 


| 
‘ 
H 
} 
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hereditary abbott (not convert, as my note was | Chattan. Will any one venture again on the 


inted by mistake) of St. Kattan. 

As the oldest name known in the clan, Mac 
Gilliechattan, can (I am told, being no Erse | 
scholar) only be translated son of the servant of | 
Kattan, no doubt the above derivation, already 

ted by Shaw, is correct. 

There are traces of St. Kattan in Ireland, as | 
well as many of him in Scotland. Of the names 

uoted by your —— some, such as 
Mackintosh, Shaw, Macpherson, Macgilivray, and 
Catanach, have always been acknowledged to be- 
long to the clan. The Macleans, again, were | 
never members of it. The Macqueens were con- 
nected with the Mackintoshes, but I do not feel — 
sure that they, and still less the Macphails, Mac- 
intyres, or Smiths (?), absolutely belonged to the 
confederation. Although as late as 1715 the | 
Keiths Earls Marischal, to please some of the 
clans, declared that they belonged to Clan Chat- 
tan, there seems to be no reason to think that they 
ever did so, any more than the Sutherlands who 
were called Cattick, their district Cattey, and their 


chief Morweir Cattey—commonly, but erroneous] 


translated the Great Cat. (Sir R. Gordon’s Ear/- | 
dom of Sutherland, sect. iii. p. 18.) Sir Robert | 
mentions that friendly intercourse was kept up 
with the kin of Clan Chattan, but there is no hint 
of any relationship between them. 

Some of the names which unquestionably be- 
longed to Clan Chattan were — Farquharson, 
MacCombie, Macbean, Macvurich, Gillespie, Gil- 
lies, and I believe MacClerick (a variety of Came- 
ron). ‘To these various names may be added with 
less certainty—Mackean, Macritchie, Mackinlay, 
Mactaral, some of the Gilchrists, possibly the 
Camerons, though they must have separated very 
early, and certainly the Invernahavon branch of 
the Davidsons. 

It is curious to observe to what an extent 
clerical names prevailed among those people. 


Gilliechattan, servant of St. Kattan. 


Gillespie the Bishop. 
Gillies,” inn” 
Gilchrist pa Christ. 
MacGillivray _,, St. Bride. 
Mac Pherson _,, the Parson. 


Mac Clerick fa the Clergyman. 
Mac Bean, probably from St. Bean. 


Can no one throw any light on the origin of 
this peculiar confederation? The old history of 
descent from the Catti of Hesse Cassell (very 
curiously called Catti Meliboci by Fordun), or 
from slayers of the wild cats of the country, must 

given up for the Sutherlands and the Clan 
Chattan alike. 

Still it would be interesting to know at what 

od the cat was assumed as a crest by the 
utherlands, or by any of the septs of Clan 


_ christ Mac Ian, and Sha Beg or Sha a 
the 


battle of the Inches? While almost everything 
else is disputed, I think so much must be ad- 
mitted,—that the leaders of the rival parties be- 
longed to septs of Clan Chattan. This is shown 
by their names—Christie Johnson, alias Sha Gil- 


Will any Celtic scholar tell us what word 
Sha means, or whether it has any special mean- 
ing M. D. 


PLAGIARISM. 
(4% S, i. 268, 395.) 


The following letter of Messrs. Shaw & Co. 
contains the information they promised me in 
their communication of the 8th: — 

“ 48, Paternoster Row, 
April 13th, 1868. 

“ Sir,—Our printers, Messrs. Childs & Sons, write us 
that the first copy of The New Dictionary of Quotations 
was received by them Dec. 8th, 1856, so that it must have 
been entirely independent of any book issued in 1858, 
The idea of publishing the work arose from the success 
of The Newspaper Reader’s Pocket Companion, a copy of 
which we send you, and the compilation of the Dictionary 
of Quotations was entrusted to the same person. 

“The similarity you find between Gover’s Handy Book 
and our own Dictionary has apparently arisen from this 
fact. In 1801 there was a book published by Macdonnell 
entitled a Handbook of Quotations, which appears to have 
been reissued by Gover, under the title of Gover’s Handy 
Book of Reference, in 1858. This book, Macdonnell’s 
Quotations—has evidently been used by the editor of our 
Dictionary in the preparation of that book, though, as 
you will see, very much amplified, corrected, and ealarged. 
Such use was perfectly legitimate, Macdonnell’s. book 
being long since out of print, and the copyright having 
expired long before the preparation of our Dictionary. 

“ We are, Sir, 
“Yours faithfully, 

“Joun F, Suaw 


(Signed) Co.” 


“Mr, TreEDEMANN ” (sic). 

I have no copy of Macdonnell’s Dictionary, ed. 
of 1801, in my ssion, nor is any such copy 
obtainable in this city; so that it is impossible 
for me to control Messrs. Shaw & Co. in their 
explanations. However, for the moment, I ac- 
cept these explanations to contain nothing but 
the truth. Iam willing to concede that Messrs. 
Shaw & Co. are not, in a legal sense, punishable 
for their copying Macdonnell’s Dictionary ; but, 
next to the legal responsibility, there exists, 
Mr. Editor, another one—the social responsibility, 
which is the greater, as it isonly moral, If I were 
to write a drama, in which I would “ borrow” 
whole passages from Shakespeare, from Lope de 
Vega, &c. without distinctly stating these em- 
prunts, no tribunal in the world would be able to 
convict me of this theft, and to make me pay 
damages for it; still, in the eye of every honest 
man, I should be guilty of wilful plagiarism. It 
is just for this class of literary sins, unattainable 
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before the magistrate, that the court of public 
opinion is useful, nay indispensable. 

I must strongly object to Messrs. Shaw & Co.’s 
argument that “ Macdonnell’s book was long since 
out of print.” Even in a legal sense it is a fal- 
lacy. From the fact that a work is “out of print,” | 
it does not at all follow that its copyright is | 
extinct. The law-courts would constantly on- 
counter perplexing difficulties, if the law stood as 
Messrs. Shaw & Co. putit. What in fact is “out 
of print”? Is a work, for example, “ out of print” 
if the publisher has only one or two copies of it 
left on his hands ? 

If Messrs. Shaw & Co. were justified in in- 


forged documents, to give the 


corporating parts of Macdonnell’s work ad libitum, 
they should have clearly stated this right in their 
New Dictionary of Quotations. Confusion would 
have been avoided, and people would not have 
been led to erroneous conclusions. To each article 
reprinted word for word, or nearly so, Macdon- 
nell’s name should have been appended in brackets. 
Then, and then only, in my opinion, Messrs. Shaw 
& Co. would have acted openly, frankly, and 
honestly. 

These gentlemen say that, at all events, their 
compilation is a corrected and improved edition 
of Maecdonnell’s book. Here is an instance of the 
improvement. On p. 4 of Gover’s Handy-Book | 
ahas Macdonnell’s Dictionary according to Messrs. | 

haw) we read : — | 
“ Ae etiam. Law Lat.—‘ And also.’—A clause added | 

| 


pS recent custom, to a complaint of trespass in the Court 
of King’s Bench, &c.” 

In Shaw's Dictionary this article is copied 
word for word. So we have, in 1867, a court of 
King's Bench in England—a novelty instituted 
by Messrs. Shaw & Co.’s unknown but “ well- 
known” compiler! Of course I shall not squib 
about the recent custom of this Court of King’s | 
Bench, as, after all, the definition of such terms 
as “recent,” “ long ,’ &c. is mere matter | 
of opinion. Perhaps, p ad the “recent custom” | 
of 1801 does not exist in 1867, Every thing is 
— in the nineteenth century. I hope some 

glish lawyer may settle this question soon, 


H. Trepemay. | 


M. CHASLES AND EUCLID’S PORISMS, | 
(4 i. 122, 303.) 
| 


My learned friend Bretiormecar. | 
will, I am sure, excuse me for attempting to put 
him right in one or two important particulars. 
Those who read French mathematical works are 
well acquainted with the name of M. Michel 
Chasles, as that of one of the greatest geometers 
and mathematical historians of the day. He has 
made many extensions and discoveries in pure | 
mathematics, and has besides restored the t 


lost books of Euclid’s, not Newton’s, Porisms, Hg 
has latterly, much to the regret of many of his 
friends, been attempting to deprive our Newton 
of some of his most brilliant discoveries, and, 
means of what are now generally considered to be 
to Paseal, 
This strange attempt has led to much discussion 
at the meetings of the French Academy of Sciences, 
and has been fully exposed in our own coun 
by Sir David Brewster, De Morgan, Professors 
Grant, Hirst, &c. &c., and on the Continent by 
Father Secchi, Delauny, and others. The 7, 
of Gravitation is the subject in dispute, for New 
ton never wrote anything on Porisms. M. Michel 
Chasles is, I believe, a cousin of M. Philardte 
Chasles—a man who has won for himself a world- 


| wide fame as a philologist; and hence the two are 


frequently confounded by those who have not 
made mathematics a special study. There is 
much the same confusion between Professor 
Thomas Simpson of Woolwich, and Professor 
Robert Simson of Glasgow; both wrote on geo- 
metry, but the former always spelled his name 
with a p, and the latter without it. I have some- 
times had trouble with the printers who did 
and sometimes wou/d not, understand the difference, 
My short paper on the Porisms will not appear in 
the Memoirs, but has already been printed in the 
Proceedings of the Manchester Society for circula- 
tion amongst the members. 
Burnley. 


Allow me to point out a mistake of your corre- 
spondent CuEeTHamM. M. Philardte 
Chasles has nothing to do with the Porisms, for 
which his mathematical cousin, M. Michel Ch 
has been named commandeur of the Legion 
Honour—no more than with the Pascal-Newton 
controversy. M. Philaréte Chasles, Professor of 
Foreign Literatures at the Collage de France, and 
Keeper of the Mazarine Library, is the son of the 
republican general Chasles, and the grandson of 
the author of Les Iilustres Francaises—a 


| anecdotical work in Horace Walpole’s style, which 
| caused the writer to be expelled from the French 


parliament towards 1749. He has very inde- 
ndent ideas—an advantage he perhaps owes to 
is early sojourn in England; but although he is 
raised for his original views, he has not endorsed 
is cousin’s famous discovery, which will no 
doubt occupy a conspicuous place in some future 
History of Mares’ Nests. Has fellow countrymen 
will probably accuse him of want of patriotism; 
for I have heard more than one Frenchman ex- 
claim, with serious anger, “ Why does he always 
write and lecture on English and German writers? 
Have we no great men?” I fancy that the w 
mortels of the Académie Frangaise would have 
voted in his favour had he praised their writin 


é | instead of teaching them to admire works w 
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they cannot read in the original. As it is, he has 
lately declared in a letter which has gone the 
round of the Parisian newspapers, that since the 
French Academy forgets that it is a literary body, 
and admits none but bishops or lawyers, he will 
no longer present himself as a candidate. 
Lirtre. 

Paris, March 7. 

[The mistake was not that of our correspondent. We 
are answerable for it. In putting a title to the paper, we 
inadvertently wrote PhilareteChasles ; for we confess to be 
more familiar with the name of that accomplished scholar 
than with that of M. Michel Chasles.—Ep. “N. & Q.”) 


Prcrvres oF THE i, 413.)— 
In the picture of the elephant procession on occa- 
sion of the Durbar at Lucknow, referred to by 
J. Gp., there is only one hind leg of one elephant 
slightly ill drawn; all the others are correctly 
drawn with knees, and not hocks, on their hind 
legs. In answer to the insinuation, “Can such a 
sketch have been made on the spot?” I have to 
say the sketch was made on the spot by order of 
the Chief Commissioner of Oude, and sent to the 
Illustrated London News by his secretary. 

Mason Jackson. 


Lycn Gare i. 390.) —A. A. assumes 
that lych-gates “are all of timber.” But his 
assumption is false. Here in Devonshire we have 
many of stone. A gabled wall was built up on 
either side of the church-path, and a roof built 
from one gable to the other on stout beams. Of 
such a fashion was the old “ bier-house” (such 
was the local name) at Tor-Mohun and Paignton, 
both now destroyed; and is the fashion at Marl- 
don, Abbots-Carswell, Manaton, Dean-Prior, 
Drews-Teignton, Bovey-Tracey, Wolborough, and 
many other places. These buildings are of such 
plain character that it would be difficult to assert 
positively that they are of ante-Reformation 

riod, though several of them, like Manaton, 

ave an early look. On one of the beams of the 
bier-house at Abbots-Carswell is carved “ Fear 
God—1605, Honor y* King”; but the inscription 
might be later than the roof, or any how the roof 
than the walls. 

There is another fashion of bier-house found at 
other places in Devon, e. g. Bickington and Throw- 
ke h. Here the bier-house is associated with the 

¢ urch-house ;” in the former case, the church- 
house being built over the lych-gate; in the 
latter, on one side. In both cases all the work is 
of Perpendicular date: certainly pre-Reformation 

Further, in the illustrations to Froissart’s Chro- 
nicles, published a few years back, there is given 
& lacsimile of an illumination representing the 
funeral of a king of France, in which the pro- 
cession is seen entering a churchyard through a 


lych-gate constructed partly of stone, ly of 
wood. In the same work, the clergy of a town 
are represented as going forth to meet a coffin 
which is being borne along the road. If this were 
a common custom, the use of a lych-gate would 
be apparent. 

But to return to the gate itself. Mediwval 
(¢. e, ante-Reformation) lych-gates are found of 
wood only. I have never seen them in Devon, 
but they exist in Kent and the neighbouring 


| counties. Ground plans, elevations, &c., of two 


at least have been published. But I must reserve 
articulars of these for a week, as I am writing in 
odgings away from my books and portfolios. 
W. G. 


As a P.S. to my answer of last week, I beg to 
inform A. A. that there are medieval lych gates 
at Beckenham, Boughton-Monchelsea, and West 
Wickham, Kent ; and Pulborough, Sussex. Ihave 
illustrations of these, with the name “ D. Wyatt, 
Archt. 1848,” but no name of publisher. W. G. 


There is a fifteenth century lych-gate at St. 
Peter, South Weald, Essex. There are ancient 
lych-gates at Beckingham, Lincolnshire ; Berry- 
Harbor, Devonshire (in the form of a pane 
Birstal, York ; Bromsgrove, Worcestershire; Burn- 
side, Westmoreland ; Compton, Berks; Garsing- 
ton, Oxon. ; West Wickham, Kent; and Worth 
Sussex. The curious arrangement for opening an 
closing the gate at Burnsall is thus described in 
Stones of the Temple : — 

“The stone pier on the north side has a well-hole, in 
which the weight that closes the gate works up and 
down. An upright swivel-post, or * heart-tree’ (as the 
people there call it), stands in the centre, and through 
this pass the three rails of the gate ; an iron bent lever is 
fixed to the top of this post, which is connected by a 
chain and guide-pulley to the weight, so that when any- 
one passes through, both ends of the gate open in opposite 
directions.” 

The gate at Rostherne churchyard, Cheshire, 
is on a similar plan. At Troutbeck, Westmore- 
land, there are three stone lych-gates in one 
churchyard. Over the gate at Bray, Berks, there 
are two chambers connected with an ancient 
charitable bequest. Over that at Barking, Essex, 
is a chamber called the Chapel of the Holy Rood. 
At Tawstock, Devonshire, there is a small room 
on either side of the gate, probably for the distri- 
bution of refreshments. At Hartfield, Sussex, the 
lych-gate is built under a house. At St. Levan 

ornwall there is a gate with seats, cross,: an 
stone. In Cornwall we often find the stone with- 
out a gate, as at St. Winnow. Lych-gates in 
Devon and Cornwall are often called “ trim- 
trams,” and in Herefordshire “ scallage ” or “ scal- 
lenge-gates ” (Gloss. Herefordshire Words, by G. 
G. Lewis. Murray, 1839). I think all the gates 
mentioned in this note are pre- Reformation. 

Joun Pracor, Jun. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4™ S. I. May 9, 


Worps: Tae ExciaMATION OF 
Brourvs.—Dr. and Mr. Epwarp WatL- 
FoRD, M.A., in answer to my query, have sent me 
some interesting letters, but neither have quite 
solved the difficulty. The first refers me to Dion 
Cassius, the epitomist, book xiv1t. chap. xlix., 
where there is the passage referred to: — 


“And having uttered this exclamation of Hercules, 
*O wretched Virtue! thou wast then a mere word, but I 


practised thee as a real occupation, whereas thou wast | 


the slave of Fortune,’ he fell upon his sword, &c.” 


Plutarch does not notice this in his Life of 
Brutus, although he tells us that previously, in 
the night, the great patriot had quoted the Medea, 


“ Forgive not Jove, the cause of this distress” : 


the other verse escaped the narrator. Brutus, in 
his Greek letters, was essentially epigrammatic, 
as Plutarch, who gives us two or three specimens, 
has noticed ; and it is a curious proof of this habit 
of mind that he should, as his Jast words, have 
used this epigrammatic and most sad and dis- 
heartening quotation. But to refer to Dion Cassius 
is really only to refer me to one who uses the 
quotation — not to the original source, which I 
am naturally so anxious to secure for my book, in 
the cases of this and of every quotation in the 
many thousands to be found there. 

Mr. Watrorp has very kindly looked for the 
passage in Euripides, but looked in vain. 

“The nearest approach,” he writes, “is the passage 
1221-1228 in the speech of the “AyyeAos in his Medea, 
beginning with the words — 

Ta Ovnra od viv fryodua oxidy. 

“ The lines following speak rather of copia intellect, 

than of aper)) virtue, as an unsubstantial thing.” 


You will see, therefore, that I am yet to seek, 
and I look with considerable hope to your readers 
for help in this and other points. Whoee quota- 
tion is that couplet beginning — 

“ Alter your maps—Newcastle is Peru,” 
uoted some months since with much effect by 

e Times in regard to our coal trade? Is it from 
Bramston, from whose Man of Taste I have given 
& quotation on p. 62, F. W., but whose volume a 
good-natured friend has borrowed ? 

J. Friswe tt. 

74, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square. 

Organ AccomPANIMENT To Soro 
(4" i. 366.) —Has not A. A. gone a little out of 
his <4 in the note to which I have referred? I 
should be much obliged for references to the early 


editions of Handel's works in which the direction 
organo e cembalo is generally marked against the 
bass part. The expression “ figured ground bass,” 
if meant to apply to the common bass part of an 
old score, is inexact. A figured bass is simply the 
bass part of a composition with figures added to 
show the harpsichord player or organist what 


| chords he must play: a ground bass is a fragmen- 
| tary passage, continually repeated from one end of 
| a movement to the other. If A. A. consults some 
_ few scores (old, of course; they do not figure now) 
he will find, I think, dassi written against the 
| rt of which he has spoken. This meant double 
ag violoncellos, bassoons (if they had any), 
| and organ or harpsichord, save in such cases ag 
the composer had already provided for any 
ticular instrument by composing for it a distinct 
part. W. J. Wesrsroox. 
Sydenham. 


Composition oF Bett-Mertat §, i, 388,)— 
The analysis of the great bell of Moscow made by 
order of the Emperor Nicholas in 1836 by Colonel 
Sobolewsky is given by De Montferrand, Descrip- 
tion de la grande Cloche de Moscou (Paris, 1840), as 
follows : — 


Tin'....... 199! 
Sulphur,.... 125 


100 parts. 

“The loss is attributed to zinc and arsenic, of which 
traces were perceptible.” 

The work is extremely scarce, the whole im- 
pression having been bought up by the Russian 
government. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Bell-metal proper, of which church bells are 
now generally made, consists of copper and tin 
| in the proportion of 4} to 5 parts of tin to 16 of 
copper. Any other metals, such as zinc, lead, &e. 
entering into the alloy of copper and tin are pre- 
| judicial, and merely increase the profit of the 

founders. Even silver in any large quantity 
| would injure the sound of a bell. 
Tomas WALEsBY. 


Golden Square. 


PAINTER WANTED: Herman VAnpER (4 
S. i. 147.) —I asked some time since for assistance 
in finding the painter of a picture in my possession, 
_and I now ask permission to answer my own 
| query. In consequence of information received I 
| consulted a remarkable collection of caricatures 
| in the British Museum. These caricatures (tab. 

1292, a. vol. ii.) have been all coloured by some 
one, and seem to have been ail published by 
| Bowles and Carver. The one with which I am 
| concerned is “The Miser, H. Vander Myn, pinx. ; 
A. Vander Mjn, fecit. London : Printed for Bowles 
| and Carver, 69, St. Paul’s Churchyard.” Beneath 
| the engraving are the following lines, but I cannot 
| say where they come from : — 
, From ample bags the Miser pours his store, 
And counts the hoarded guineas o’er and o’er ; 
With curious eyes each splendid piece surveys, 
And then in Piles the shining Mammon lays. _ 
‘Gold, glitt’ring, precious, yellow gold!’ he cries, 
‘Thee more than Father, Friend, or Child I prize. 
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vi 


When folly frowns, thou bendest wisdom’s knee, 
And proud ambition bares its head to thee. 
Foul thou makest fair, old young, and wrong right ; 
Base noble, cowards valiant, and black white. 
Thou art the universal good which all pursue— 
The Christian, Pagan, ‘Turk, and faithless Jew.’ ” 

I shall be glad if any one will help me to the 
source of this quotation. The painter, with others 
of the name, settled in England, and he died in 
London in 1741, having acquired much reputation 
as & portrait-painter. I hear that some of his 

ictures will appear in the forthcoming Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition at Leeds. B. H. C. 


Bisnorp Harter (4" i. 365.)—In Wood's 


| 


| 
| 


Athene Owonienses I find an account of Bishop 


J. Harley, who was originally tutor in the Duke 
of Northumberland’s family, and preacher at Ox- 
ford against the Roman Catholics during the reign 
of Edward VI. He was a prebend of Worcester, 
rector of Upton-on-Severn and Kidderminster, in 
that county, previous to his election as Bishop 
of Hereford, of which see he was deprived by 
Queen Mary. Leland, the antiquary, in his work, 
Encomiis, &c., eruditorum in Anglie virorum, 

raises him for his virtues and learning, especially 
in classical authors, for his fine vein of poetry, &c. 
Harley, after his deprivation, wandered from 


Some lines resembling them are given in the 
good old editions of Lempriére before Anthon had 
improved all the rambling stories off the face of 
the Dictionary. In the edition of 1804 (Lond.) 
we find that Aristotle’s last words were — 

Foede hunc mundum inatravi, 
Anxius vixi, 
Perturbatus egredior, 
Causa causarum miserere mei.” 

Where Lempriére got this from I do not know. 
He gives as his authorities at the end of the article, 
Diogenes Laertius, Elian, Justinus, St. Justin 
Martyr, &c., but I can find in none of the authors 
referred to any mention of these words. 

The story must have arisen at the period when 


| veneration for Aristotle was at its height. Men 


thought it likely that, before his end, that un- 
wearied ‘searcher after truth caught a glimpse of 
His unspeakable glory who is the “very truth 
and life.” 

Nay, this feeling of veneration prompted Sepul- 
veda, according to Bayle, one of the most learned 
men of the sixteenth century, to say that he made 
no scruple to rank Aristotle amongst the blessed, 
and to maintain this publicly in writing. Agrippa 
mentions a book printed about 1500—De Salute 
Aristotelis. By writers like these the story w 


place to place consoling the remnant of Protest- | is all probability originated. D. J. K. 


ants in those days. Wood does not mention his 
family, but that he was born in Herefordshire. 
Taos. E. WINNINGTON. 


Hoty, Hemanp (4 8. i. 338.)— 
Let me add to Hermann Kinpr’s note on this 
subject, that the same beautiful idea will be found 
in Gelic. In the Highland Society’s Testament 
we meet with Ar Slanuighir Josa Criosd, Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; literally ‘The Healer,” 
from slan, healthy, sound, whole, whence the verb 
slanaich to heal; gu slain is the adverb, wholly ; 
and the interjection, hail! is slainte! 

In O'Reilly's Irish Dictionary we meet with 
nearly identical language, for Slanaightheoir is a 

viour, a healer; slainte is health, salvation, 
also a toast, what we call “drinking your health.” 

A. H. 

“ or THE Mass” (4 §. i. 344.)— 
There is yet a more recent edition of this book :— 

“The Funeral of the Mass; or, the Mass Dead and 
Buried, &c.; towhich is prefixed the Cantile, or Caveats 
for Mass Priests, translated from the Romish Missal. A 
new edition, carefully corrected.” 12mo, Dublin, 1827. 

Bates. 

Birmingham, 

Duxe or (4 S. i. 
$16.)—F. R. 8, says that he felt the lines — 


“ Dubius non anxius vixi 
Ens entium miserere mei,” 


were familiar, but he could not recall to mind 
where he had seen them. 


| 


Lane Famiry (4" §, i. 245, 350.)—If Curn- 
BERT Bepe will do me the favour of looking at 
“N. & Q.” (2°48. xi. 501), he will, I think, be 
satisfied that the suggestion made by Mr. NoaKe 
(whose name is by mistake made into “ Noble” 
in CurHBERT Bepe’s reference) cannot be main- 
tained. I compiled the journey of the king from 
Bentley to Abbot's Leigh, Somersetshire, with all 
the known authorities before me, and with the aid 
of one not known to Mr. Hughes, the editor of 
The Boscobel Tracts, There is not the least pos- 
sibility that on that journey the king should have 
been at Knightsford. Whether during his sta 
at Worcester, before the disastrous battle in 1651, 
he ever went there, is another question. I do 
not know any evidence to show that he did. If 
so, however, he could only have gone there on 
some casual ride, not to stay there. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a mistake 
of the printer in my note 2™¢ S. xi. 502. A place 
in Gloucestershire is printed “ Handbrook” ; it 
should be “ Hambrook.” 

I wish that CurHBEert would oblige all 

ople who, like myself, love the story of the 

zane family, by issuing a good lithograph of his 

water-colour drawing. I think it would have a 
good sale. I was at Knightwick in 1857, and 
copied the inscriptions which are on the slabs 
covering the bodies of Grace Lane and Dorothy 
Lane. 

Will Srr Tomas permit me to 
say, for the sake of minute accuracy, that Grace 
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Lane died “aged about eighty,” and Dorothy | have growninit. I am inclined to think that this 
oe about eighty-two”? I also read the | is more agreeable with the rest of the friar’s por. 
day of Grace Lane's death “the 16th day of trait than either Mr. Skxar’s interpretation or 


July, 1721”; but I may have been mistaken. 
I was too late to see the old inn as CUTHBERT 


saw it. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Dovetas Rives (4" 8, i. 314.)—Do not the 


rings described by your correspondent owe their | 


name to their resemblance to the Bleeding Heart, 
the cognizance of the Douglas family, alluded to 
by Scott ? — 
“ Loveliest and best, thou little know’st 

The rank, the honours, thou hast lost ; 

O might I live to see thee grace, 

In Scotland’s court, thy birthright place. 

The theme of eve minstrel’s art, . 

The Lady of the Bleeding Heart.” 
Lady of the -_ ii, 11. 


Passage in “ Prers Provenman,” 1. 230 (4% 
8. i. 244.)—The explanations of this passage given 
by Mr. Sxzat and Mr. Apprs seem to me rather 
farfetched. Does not the passage mean that the 
white cloth of the kirtle was of such quality and 
texture that it was fit to be dyed im grain—i. e. of 
a scarlet colour. To support this meaning of 
“ground,” I would cite oi from the Prologue 
to The Canterbury Tales, ver. 455 (ed. Morris:) — 

“ Hire keverchefs weren ful fyne of grounde, 
I durste swere they weyjede ten pounde 
That on a Sonday were upon hire heed.” 

And for the meaning of “ greyn,”— 

“ Or youre mastir depart his place afor that this be sey 
to brusche besily about hym loke all be pur and playn, 
whethur he were sateh / sendell vellewet, scarlet or 

grey.” 
John Russells Boke of Nurture, vers. 912-914, 
ed, 1868, Furnivall, for E. E, Text Society. 

From my notes I find it occurs in Mr. Wright’s 
edition of The Creed, ver. 459, and of The Vision, 
ver. 908; but at this moment I am unable to 
refer to the passages. In Bell’s edition of Chaucer 
the following instance is given in a note to vol. iii. 
p. 235: — 

“ Him needeth not his colour for to dien 
With Brasil ne with grain of Portingal.” 

This explanation of the would add 
another item to the luxurious Nabite of living and 
clothing of these friars, and would agree with the 
fact that the kirtle was clean white. Will Mr. 
Sxear kindly set me right as to this explanation ? 

Contin 


King’s College, London, 
With reference to the line — 

“ Hyt was good y-now of ground . greyn for to beren,” 
I have heard it suggested that the meaning is 
that the kirtle was of such good material, and ‘had 
so much substance or thickness, that corn might 


that mentioned by Mr. Anpis. 

Sr. Smron: Lerrres v’Erat xii, 414: 
i, 231.)—L. H. L.’s query had escaped my 
notice, and the reply of D. S. gives me the oppor- 
tunity of answering the question. The [eres 
d'état were in the old times letters issued under 
the Great Seal, enjoining the judges to suspend 
for a time the inquiry into, and judgment upon, 
cases concerning ambassadors, persons connected 
with the army (being in active service abroad), 
and others absent on public business, for the res 
publica: — 

“ Lettres du grand sceau portant injonction aux juges 
de surseoir pendant un certain temps & l’instruction et au 
jugement des procés qui concernaient des ambassadeurs, 
des employés aux armées et des personnes qui s’éloi- 
gnaient pour la cause publique.” 


There were under the old law a great number 
of different Lettres, the most important of which 
were the 

“ Lettres de cachet, d’affranchissement, d’appel comme 
d’abus, d’assiette, d’attaches sur bulles, de commission, de 
compulsoire, de déclaration, de dispense, de don d’aubaine, 
de don gratuit, d’intimation, de justice, de légitimation, 
de pardon, de privilége, de rappel de ban, de rappel des 

af ray de répit, de révision, de surannation, de terrier, 
u grand et du petit sceau, royaux,” etc, etc. 
Paris. 


Conrap Kirscuner or (4% i. 
296.)—I am surprised not to find any mention 
made of this celebrated divine, either in the old 
Allgemeine deutsche Real-Encyclopadie” (Con- 
versations-Lexicon (1824), or in the new one just 
now published by Brockhaus in Leipzig; neither 
under his real name Kiirschner, nor under that 
name latinised Pellicanus, as was customary in 
those days. On the other hand, in La France 
Protestante, of Messrs. Haag, will be found a long 
and very interesting biographical notice of this 
modest but bright luminary, born at Ruffach, anno 
1478. His portrait is likewise to be met with in 
Nicolas Reumer’s Icones sive imagines virorum 
literis illustrium, etc., p. 202 :— 

“ Conradus Pellicanus Rubeaquensis (Rothbach) Al- 
satus: Primis iactis Studiorum fundamentis, Preclaré 
Heidelberge ac Basilew in artibus et linguis navata opera: 
Quarum discendarum studio ordinem Franciscanorum 
Basilee aliquandiu professus: Mox eo abdicato, veritate 
Euangelice doctrine cognitaé, Lingue presertim Ebree 
solidam adeptus cognitionem: Sacrarum Literarum Ba- 
silee primum, deinde Tiguri Professor annis multis per- 
honorific? habitus: Preclaris etiam in universum sacra- 
rum literarum corpus scriptis editis factus celeberr. 
Preter eruditionem singularem, maxima vite integtr 
tate, summaque vir modestia preditus: In qua ad ex- 
tremam usque senectam perseuerans, nemini grauis, 
omnibus gratus, migrauit ex hac vita feliciter T 
anno M.D.L.Y.” 


see 
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Quam sanctw fuerim lingua, fideique peritus, | 


Seripta probant: passim cetera fama canit.” 
No mention, however, of his —. in 


. 


BretioeraPuy or Tosacco (3 8, xi. 314.)— | 
I take the following from last year’s L’Intermé- | 
diaire (cols. 124 and 156), which answers to the | 
game question as put by S. W. P.: — | 

# TaBACOLOGOGRAPHIES.—On a vendu, il y a quel- | 

jours, 4 "hotel Drouot & Paris, la collection com- | 
des ouvrages qui ont été écrits et imprimés, dans le 
monde entier, depuis prés de trois siécles, pour et contre | 
Tusage du tabac. C’est tout une bibliothéque de six a 
sept mille volumes et brochures, On y trouve le firman 
dun empereur de Turquie; un ukase d’un empereur de | 
Russie; une loi d’un roi de Perse; le gros volume 
quiérivit le roi Jacques Il, d’Angleterre, etc., jus- 
qu’au: — 
* Quoi qu’en dise Aristote et sa docte cabale, 
Le tabac est divin, il n’est rien qui l’égale.’ 
(Sig.) “ A. pe 

“ C’est sans doute par suite d’une erreur d’impression | 
qu'on cite parmi les ouvrages sur le tabac: ‘le gros 
yolume qu’écrivit le roi Jacques II d’Angieterre,’ Ce 
livre est de Jacques 1, il est intitulé: Counterblast to | 
Tobacco; il fut imprimé & Londres en 1672, in-4°, bien 
apres la mort du royal auteur; on y joignit diverses pro- | 
ductions du méme genre: le traité du docteur Mayn- 
waringe, ‘ prouvant que le tabac est une cause du scorbut’; | 
Fécrit du docteur Thompson contre l’usage de fumer ; les 
es de J. Sylvester contre le tabac. Un portrait de 

acques I est en téte de ce volume, qui n’obtint guére 
& Londres qu’un prix assez médiocre (V. le Manual de 
Lowndes) et dont il a été publi¢, en 1843, une édition 
nouvelle avec notes et illustrations par Ch. Beckington. 

Sig.) “G. TurBen.” 


No doubt, if S. W. P. could obtain the cata- 
logue of the above-mentioned auction, that would 
surely be the best book he could possibly consult. 
— I shall indicate some other works to 


1, Petzholdt’s Bibliotheca Bibliographica, Dresden» | 

J Engelmann, 1866 (p. 552, and following), containing | 
Naturwissenschaftliche Litteratur; division “ Botanik.” | 
All books on botanic bibliography are included in it. 

2. Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lexicon, latest edition, 
Leipzig, 1864-68. 

8. Quelques particularités sur le tabac, on p. 7 of | 
Guyot de Frére’s Archives curieuses, singularités, curio- | 
Paris, 1831, 

- Nouveau Manuel de Bibliographie Universelle, par | 
Ferdinand Denis, P. Pincon, et o Martonne, 3 vale | 
Paris, Roret, 1857, in-12, 


H. TrepEMAn. | 
Cuireavx or France i. 173.) —Here | 
are some works on the subject in question : — 


1. Le premier (et le second) volume des plus 1 
lents batiments de F 
Paris, 1576. Info rance, par Androuet du Cerceau. 
pa Berly (Adolphe), La Renaissance monumentale 
Specimens de composition et d’ornementation 
le ae empruntés aux édifices construits depuis 

gue de Charles VIII jusqu’a celui de Louis XIV. 


| ete. (vide No, 1.) 


2 vol. gr. in-4° avec 100 pl. sur acier, 1864. Paris, 

A. Morel. [ Published in fifty parts. ] 

francoise, par J, Marot. Paris, 1727. 
n-fol. 

4. Eavres d’architecture de J. Le Pautre. Paris, 1751, 
8 vol. in-fol. 

5. Vues et profils de diverses maisons royales de 
France, grav. par J. Rigaud. Paris 1752. In-fol. 

6. Architecture fr ise, par Blondel. Paris, 1752. 
4 vol. in-fol. 

7. Résidences de souverains, par Percier et Fontaine. 
Paris, 1833. In-4°, et atlas in-fol. 

8. Chateaux de France des XV° et XVIF sitcles, cent 
oo par Victor Petit. Paris, Boivin, s. d. 

n-4°, 

9. Vues pittoresques des principaux chiteaux des en- 
virons de Paris, etc., avec un texte par A. Blancheton. 
Paris, 1826, 2 vol. in-fol. 

10. Habitations des personnages les plus célébres de 
France, depuis 1790, jusqu’’ nos jours, dessinées d’aprés 
nature, par Aug. Régnier. Paris, 1832. In-fol. 

11. Barqui, L’architecture moderne en France, maisons 
les plus ws Y-y~ ete, In-fol. avec pl. Paris, Noblet 
et Baudry. [Is to be completed in thirty parts, or two 
volumes. Twelve parts have appeared, } 

12. Du Cerceau (J. A.), Les plus excellents batiments, 
ouvelle édition, publiée sous la di- 
rection de H. Destailleur, avec texte et notices du méme, 
augmentée de planches inédites de Du Cerceau. In-folio, 
Paris, A. ao [Is to be completed in about forty-six 
parts, of which sixteen were ready at the end of 1866.) 

13. Sauvageot (Claude), Palais, Chateaux, Hotels et 
Maisons de France du au XVIII° sitcle. Livraisons 
1-89. In-fol. avec pl. Paris, Morel & Cie, 1861-67, 


H, Trepeman, 


Amsterdam. 


“WELLINGTON, WHO wAs HE?” (4% i, 
293.)—The following perhaps may form a parallel 
to the anecdote quoted by Mr. Torrennam. In 
1857, I arrived one evening in Nottingham for 
the first time and last. I entered the first hotel 
that presented, which was not far from the rail- 
way station. The landlord—a smart, stout, fat, 
ruddy-faced little man—was very chatty; and 
when I ordered tea, he invited me to a small 
private room, where his wife and children were 
at tea; and he then asked me if I had any objec- 
tion to join the family circle at the evening re- 
past. Of course I had not; and the little fat 
man seemed very anxious to know who I was, 
where I came from, and what my business might 


| be? Having satisfied him on these points, he 


asked if I had ever been in the town before? 
“No, never; but I am strongly reminded of my 
schoolboy days now that Iam init. It brings to 
my mind all the pleasant stories and ballads I 
used to read about Robin Hood.” “Aye,” said 
mine host reflectively; “Robin Hood, Robin 
Hood—oh yes, now I remember, that was the 


fellow that made a song about a shirt, or some- 


thing of that kind!” A servant maid, who was 
attending on the company, burst into a very loud 
laugh, and ran out of the room. The same maid 
showed me to my bed-room, and observed : 
“Well, Sir, the master don’t know much about 
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Robin Hood, but he has certainly heard of Tom 
Hood and the ‘Song of the Shirt.’” And she 
laughed heartily. 

A literary friend of mine tells the following : — 
At an hotel at Windsor he asked the landlord if 
he had heard of Sir John Falstaff? “ Never heard 
of the gentleman before, Sir, and I’m over twenty 
years in this house.” “ Have you heard of Shake- 

ar?” “ Well, Sir, it strikes me I have heard 
of that name, but I do not know whereabouts his 
house is.” 8S. RepMonp. 


Liverpool. 


Tue worp “Party” (4% §S, i. 87, 208.)—A 
courtier had told Henry VIIL, who was stopping 
at the house of my Lord D'Arcy, that a then 
obscure fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, a Mr. 
Cranmer, declared “that if the king only knew 


his own power, there would be no cause left him | 


for discontentment,” in the matter of the divorce. 


“The king then swore his wonted oath: ‘ Mother of | 
God! that man hath the right sow by the ear: I shall | 
not go to bed until I speak with him,’—commanding the | 


same party forthwith to depart out of his presence, and to 
bring Cranmer to him with all speed. The messenger 


makes haste,” &c.— Bailey’s (Hall's) Life of Fisher, | 


London, 1655, chap. xii. 
D. I. K. 


Veyernoe (4 i, 247, 330.)—A boar, the 
heraldic device of the historical Earls of Oxford, 
was borne by that family in allusion to their name 
of Vere, as a badge, so early as 1301, and subse- 

uently placed upon a chapeau as their crest. I 
aoe find that the boar, in the same punning spirit, 
was borne by the families of Verdon and Vernon, 
either as a device, crest, or supporter. This 
heraldic application of the term appears to favour 
its closer affinity with the hog or boar, rather than 
to the sheep. 


The Veders of Holland, in another acceptation | 
of this antique prefix, bear a ram’s head for their | 


crest; but the Verschoyle’s, who I presume are 
of continental origin, allusively bear the boar's 
head both in arms and crest. H. G. H. P. 


Grannont (4" S, i. 366.)—In my edition of 
Giannoni, Venice, 1766 (vol. i. p. 381), the 
Latin line quoted by your correspondent slightly 
differs : — 

“ Tempore preterito Tellus divisa maligno, 
Unitur tuo ecce, tuente Deo.” 

The note states thus: “ Legessi questo carme 

presso Pellegren, loc. cit, p. 223.” . 


I am unable to refer to the work in question, | 


but both quotations are evidently corrupt. 
Tuomas E. 


NAMES RETAINING THEIR AncreNtT Sovunp 
ae 8. i. 11, 300.) — The parish of Keysoe, Bed- 
ordshire, has arrived at its present orthography 


| by a series of changes. In Domesday it 
as Caissot. These two names look dissreilar 
_ but the pronunciation is wholly ae : 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


State Papers concerning the Irish Church in the Time of 
Queen Elizabeth. baited, JSrom Autographs in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office and the British Museum, 
by W. Maziere Brady, D.D. (Longman.) 

It does not come within our province to discuss what 
ought to be the future status of the Church in Ireland, 
which the exigencies of party have made the great ques- 
tion of the day. But without entering into a 
tion of this vexed political question, we may proper! 
call attention to any publication calculated to throw li 
upon the facts connected with it. The present work of 
Dr. Brady contains a series of documents transcribed 
from the originals in the Public Record Office and British 
Museum, illustrative of the Elizabethan Reformation of 
the Church in Ireland—documents of considerable im- 
portance for the light they throw on the history of the 
period to which they refer. 


Memoirs of Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress 
Painting in Italy— Cimabue to By Mrs. pak 
son. A new Edition, with Portraits. (Murray.) 

It speaks well for the growing taste of the public and 
the increasing appreciation among us of the excellence of 
the early Italian masters, no less than for the popularity 
of Mrs, Jameson’s instructive little volume, that a new 
| issue should be called for. Mr. Murray has added to the 

interest and value of this new edition by a series of ef- 
| fective portraits of the great artists whose lives are nar- 
rated in it. 


| A Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts, Works of Art, Anti- 
quities and Relics, illustrative of the Life and Works of 

Shakespeare and of the History of eee 

which are preserved in the Shakespeare Li 

Museum in Henley Street. (Printed for the Shake- 

speare Fund.) 

We have here in a neatly printed volume the results of 
the Shakspeare Fund, established in 1861, for the purpose 
of purchasing the gardens at New Place, the remainder of 
the Birth-place Estate, Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, Get- 
ley’s Copyhold ; the calendaring and preservation of the 
Stratford records which illustrate the poet's life; and the 
erection and endowment of a Public Library and Museum 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Some of these objects have been 
already accomplished ; and amongst them the formation 
of a valuable library and museum, the contents of which 
are described in the volume. Foremost among the donors 
appears the name of Miss Wheler, the daughter of the 
| late Robert Bell Wheler, well known for his zeal as 4 
| local antiquary and diligent collector of everthing con 

nected with Shakespeare. Too much praise cannot be 
| given to this lady for her liberality in presenting those 

collections to the public. The volume is a very interest- 
| ing one to Shakespeare students. 


Gexerat Inpex To THE Society's Pus- 
LICATIONS.—We are sure that our readers, who know the 
| value of Indexes, will agree with us, that, many as have 
| been the good services which the Camden Society has 
| rendered to historical literature, none has exceeded it 
| value that which the Council announced at the General 

Meeting on Saturday last —thet arrangements had been 
| made with a gentleman who aas already shown 


| 
| 
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jarly qualified for the task, to prepare a Gevenat | 
— to the first hundred volumes of the Society's pub- | 
lications. Well may the Council describe the ‘step as | 
“one which is directly calculated to make the publica- 
tions of the Society better known, and to enable all in- 

irers to turn to good account the stores of information 
which, in the course of thirty years’ existence, the Camden 
Society has gathered together for the use of historical 
students. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


of Price, &c.,of the following books to be sent direct to 
the —, aS whom they are req » whose name and address 
for that purpose :— 
Hisrony or Canrsttasrry. 
Tuner Tewries or tax ons Tavs Gop. 
History or 
Bewicx's Aisor's Faares. 
Fasces. 
Disoiw's Bistronararcat Decameron. 3 Vols. 


Bratrorarca 4 Vols. 
oes 
—— Binromanta. 


‘anted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
” _ Bona Street, London, W. 


| FORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH 


DE ET’ FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK 

of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory Notes. 2s.'ed." 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6:. 
INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 1s. 6d. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and F 

VOCABULAIR RENCH GENDERS, printed in 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 3. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., and be 

Author at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley Square, N 


G ENEALOGY, FAMILY HISTORY, ETC.— 
I A Gentleman, Member of Cambridge University, the son of a 
Nobleman, having access for twenty. -five years to the British Museum 
Libraries, Record Offices, &c. ry 2 p ie Services as a Searcher of MSS., 
Transcriber, Coilator, ac.— + 9, High Holborn. 


The highly Imocetert and Valuable Ching of Coins formed by 
WILLIAM FORSTER, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of Property ard Works illustrative of the 
ine will SELL by AUCTION, 4 their House, Welling- 
ton Strand, W. on RSD/ AY the 28th of M 1868, 
two followin jays, at | o'clock precise the highly — scatant nd 
Valuable CABINET of ENGL ihr corks, in Gold, Silver and Cop- 
per, formed by WILLIAM F R, ESQ... containing the following 
very "eh are Unique as regards rarity 
or Seams of ; Edward III. Florin, Quarter Noble. London; 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


Catatocve or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 


rections Editor, South Kensingtun Museum, 

London, W. } 
R. H. B. will ie our Second General jets, under the heads of 
“ Coins” and “ is," several articles on the mode of taking impres- 


On the origin of the political nickname Adullamites, see 
nae x. 166, 217, 279, 341. 
(New ) authorship of the line “ Though lost to 
has been queried for the last fifteen years in 
Py Cae yay: eluded as yet all searchers of quotations. See our 


= ey : (Edeware.) For notices of the canonization of the Venerable 
Bede consult Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints, May 27th. 

Boswey Heara. The term “ a peeler of garlick, i.e. a 

, has been discussed in“ N. & Q.” let 8. ili. 42, 74, 150. 

‘A Reading Case for the Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and maybe had of all Booksellers and pe ice 1s. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 

@*e Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & a.” may be had of the 

r, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“Norss ano Quenres” is published at noon on Friday,and is also 
isoued in Pants. The Subscription for Stampxp Cories for 
siz Months forwarded direct from the lisher (including the Haif- 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which ma be paid by Post 
Ravalie at the Strand Post Office. in favour of Wittiam G. 43, 

Sracer, Stnann, W.C., where also 
vos rus Eprron should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Quenres” is registered for t ission abroad. 


THE BYE-WAYS OF LITERATURE. 
Published this Day, 8vo, extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ANDBOOK of FICTITIOUS NAMES: being 
& Guide to Authors, chiefly in the lighter Literature of fs 
enth Century, who have written under assumed Names ; and t 


rgers, Impostors, Plagiarists, and Imitators. B OLPHAR 
Author "ot “A Notice of the Life and Works of 


ARE ‘and CURIOUS Bi BOOKS. [$.—Tuomas Beet 

ready NEW CATALOGUE, inc  Black-letter | 

Wi ¥-printed Bewick ont Rarities, Jest, 
Wit, Trial Ballads, Drolieries, &c., sent by post on gocsiet of three 
—THOMAS Beer 15, Conduit Street, B Bond Street, London, 

We Libraries and Small Collections of Books purchased; full Value 


THE TIMES REVIEW, ‘the Cheapest High- class 
lew in the World. Every Thursda rice One Penny. Also, 
J ET, a Quarterly Magazine istocratic Literature, 
rete *. 6d. Published by the Periodical Publishing Company, 30, Hen- 

Garden, by whom Weekly, Monthly, and vist | bind 


ted, 
and advertised in the m 


Hear. Noble. be fy ‘his 13th year, Noble, 13th year; Richard ub 
Angel; VIL. Sovereigns, one of them perhaps unique; Henry 
vil. Half Sovereign, 36th year, George, Noble; Edward VI. Fine 
Sovereign, Angel; Elizabeth, Noble or i. Milled Crown; jenn 
Exurgat Half Crown, Noble or Rial, Fifteen-shilling Piece ; Com- 
monwealth, Ramage’s ~=y Sixpence; Cromwell, Half Broad, 
ifty-shilling Piece; Charles II. Reddite’ Crown, Simon's Pattern 
Broad; Anne, Pattern Guinea; and a vast assortment of the 
Beautiful and Rare Patterns and Proofs, several of which are unique, 
from George II. to Victoria. 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had, on receipt of 
four stamps. 


A fine Coligetion n of I Imperial Greek and Roman large Brass Coins 
formed by WILLIAM BOYNE, ESQ., F.S.A. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHESY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of Li rary | Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SE by TON, at their House, No. 13, 
Street, Strand, , on MONDAY, May 25. 1868, and fo! lowing dey 
lo ‘clock fine Collection of IMPE RIAL GREEK co 
in Bronze, Roman large Brass, Medallions in Bronze, Contorniates, and 
ilver Medallions, formed by WILLIAM BOYNE, ESQ.. F.S.A., 
the most celebrated Cullections sold during the last thirty years, con 
in the highest am. C reservation, as well asthe rarest and most 
interesting types. reek Imperial Series contains a large number 
of Unpublis ished C ¥. “The large Brass very choice specimens of Galba, 
Faustina, sen., Lucius Veras, Commodus, Pertinax, Julia Domna, 
Caracalla, Macrinus, Elagabalus, Gordianus Afric. jun., #milianus, 
&c. The Roman Medallions in Bronze—Faustina. jun., Annius vi ‘erus 
and Commodus, Lucilla, the Britannia of C d 
Constantius Gallus. The Silver Medallions. Constantine and his Two 
Sons, Constans, Jovianus, Magnus Maximus, &c. 


May be viewed Two Days prior, Catalogues may be had ; if by post 
on receipt of two stamps. 


A further postion of the Deautiful, Library of J. DELAWARE 


) ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
N Auctioneers of Literary Propert y and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welling- 
+r Street, be = , W.C., on TUESDAY, the 26th day of May. 1868, at 

‘clock y, a further of the beautiful LIBRARY of 
5° DEL Wine LEWIS, bs mprising original editions of 
Shakspeare's Plays, including t e “beautiful copy of Much Adoe 
About Nothing, rom the late George Daniel's collection ; Spenser's 
Colin Clout, Wither’s Emblems, works of Taylor the Water Poet ; 
Coryat’s Crudities ; also original editions of Milton's Paradise I 
and Regained, Minor Poems, and Comus: Herbert's Temple, the 
beautiful copy from George Daniel's sale ; De Foe's Rebinson Crusce ; 
the works of Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, Lord Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, &c.; various editions of Walton's Angler, including choice 
copies of the first five editions, and the edition by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
»roofs on india paper ; another in 9 vols. 8vo, copiously illustrated, &c. 

‘om Durfey's Songs; Holborn Drolleries: Baskerville’s edition o 

the works of Congreve, Lord Chaftemary, &c.; also original editions 
of the works of Molitre, Corneille, V Yoltaire, Rousseau. &c.; besides 
the editions, on large vellum paper, Rab 9 vols. 5 vols.; 
Molitre, 6 vols.; Le Sage’s Gil Blas; the Contes de la Fontaine. ius. 
trated with the original drawings of the Fermiers Généraux edition. 
whos in the bindings, by the best French and 

inders. Days prior, and Catalogues had 

of two 
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| acne AND QUERIES ON CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 


No. 1, Vou. IL. is now ready. 
PRICE, $6.00 or £1 Ss. Os. PER ANNUM. 
Hongkong : C. A. SAINT. 
London Agent: F. ALGAR, 11, Clement's Lane. 
@@ Early orders for back numbers of this apres perio- 
dical are requested, as the edition is near exhausted. 


BOOKBUYERS.—Now rea dy, Gre free for 

. NATTALI & BOND'S CATALOGUE for 1868, com- 

700 hare and Valuable BOOKS in Histo: Topography. 

ote and Travels, Natural History, Greek and Latin Classics, the 
Fine Arts, Architecture, and the Belles- Lettres. 


NATTALI & BOND, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BOTANISTS and BOOK- BUYERS. — There 
are now on SALE, Upper Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
wards of 200 Lots of BOTAN CAL WORKS. at very —y prices. 
Mise a few Greek and Latin — aod about 100 Antiquarian and 
ly-printed Volumes. Catalogues of Ancient and Modern Greek 
Coins and of Greek Seeds will be to intending 
r address pay stamp to £3 28, Upper 
Street, Chelsea, ora a med 
‘be No 5. of our MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


E PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
ERIOES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 


exceedin, 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Buper Thick Blue Note, 4s. ae and 6s. per ream. 
‘ides Hand-made Foolsoap, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
mt Straw Note, 2s. 6d. 
anuscript Paper ‘iether Re), or pets. 48. 6d. per ream. 
on Paper (various sizes), owl or plain, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
m or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d. 7s. " 6d. pe r 1000, 
The Temple" Envelope, new high inner per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, aes by the first Artists, from 5s. ; 
‘onogram, two ; Ditto, three letters, Bs. 6d.; 
Dies, 6d. Pencil Sketch, Is. each. 
Stamping reduced to ls. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


R. HOWARD, Surgece- Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 

has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 

TH, fixed without pr rings, wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly 

resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals 

by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and 

| be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 

does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaran 

restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth eeoned and ren- 

dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet 


EETH. - MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 


Street, respectfully intimates that om twenty years’ practical 


rience enables him to insert FALSE 

}— on the most improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct 
articulation, Sctying mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, defying detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
tly wires. ¥ alse tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete set from wy 

on platinised silver 7s. éd., complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., | 


TEETH without the least | 


WATSON'S OLD PALE 


Amontillado character, pure, very 
with Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and 3s. extra 

or returned). Three dozen, railway 
d Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls. 


equal 
tit. 4s, A saving of 2s. per dozen. 
land and W. 


W.D. WATSON, Wee Importer, 72 and 73, Great 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application, 
Terms, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 

ced 3 erry (vide Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dosen. 
Square, London, W.C, Established 


Full Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), |, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER sthention to their 


Superior Golden Sherry 368, and 428, 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown ...... 48s., 54s., and 60s. 
HOCK and MOSELLE 

At 24s., 308., 368., 428., 


Hochheimer, M 
@s.; Joh ib and Steinb 728., 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; kling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
, 788. “i. very choice Champagne, 66s., 78.; fine old Sack, Malmeey, 
Front ermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and ot are rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
ozen. Foreign of every 
On receipt of a Post-office iy any quantity will be 
forwarded ately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 


Brighton ; 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established .p. 1667.) 


(ST ALLic PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT pan directs the attention of the 
ey Fepiie. and of all who use Brel Pens, to the incom: 
which, for Quatrry or Marenit, East 
pot Dounasitrry, will ensure universal preference. 

Retail, of every Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the W: 
Graham Street, Birmingham; 91, John Street, New York ; and 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


on gold from complete set. from 121.; filling Ss. Old sets 
refitted ss bought. — N.B. Practical dentist to fhe profession many 
years. Aan teh’ 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 
The Original. Used in the army and navy, by outfitters, &c., and 
most every family, for securing wearing apparel, &c., against loss or 
mistake. This ink does not corrode the texture of the finest fabric ond 
cannot be equalled tor ckness or durability. Price is. per bottle.— 
pared only by E. R. D, 10, Bishopswate Street. London, E. 
and sold by all Chemists — Stationers. Purchasers should be carerul 
on rve our trade mark, an unicorn, on the outside wrapper of every 


T, PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
GOLD LEVERS, at For GENTLEMAN, 
tod at the International Exhibition for “ Cheap- 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 

F 
IMPROVED HOM@OPATHIC COCOA. 
Price \s. 6d. per Ib. 

FARY'S PEARL COCOA. 
ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
8. FRY & SONS, Betstel and Londen. 


BREAKFAST. 
COCOA. 


thao very agreeable character of this preparation 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and onus 
with a and Gaveur developed by the special mode 


EL ir habitual beverage for 
preverati tied, thio jose fo used 


| 
Eng- 
tol4 equal 
— 
\ 
208., 244., 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848.,.96s, 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Very Choice Old 486. 608, 728, 
f CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
| 
| 
| 
pa 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
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LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
IystITUTED 1823. 


INVE SET: UpwaARDSs OF FIVE AND A 
MILLIONS. 

ANNUAL INCOME—Ha tr MILLIon. 
CLAIMS PAID—SEVEN AND A MILuions. 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE PROFITS ALLOTTED TO 
THE ASSURED QUINQUENNIALLY. 
BONUSES HITHERTO ADDED TO POLICIES— 
Urwarps oF Four MILtions. 

rospec Statements of Accounts, &c., appl 
ot the | Office, Fleet Street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


EWING MACHINES. 
W F. THOMAS & Co. 
CELEBRATED 


“No. 2,” £10. 


MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


A LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
and Oxford Street. 

AND POLSON’ 

CORN FLOUR 

for 

Children’s Diet. 

CHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS, — By 

very to Her and H.RH. the 


le is protected by a label having name and 
mark Lond ion, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 


NEFORD’ FLUID» MAGNESIA. — 

FOR ACT OeTy OF THE STOMACH 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : and 
the best mild aperient for delicate UI adapted for 
LADIES, CHILDREN RD & CO., 
172, New Bond Street, London, and if fai Chemis 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


ded as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion 


recommen: 
act asa powerful tonic and gentle operiest ; are mild in their | 


yas under any and t of persons 
can now bear testimony tc the benefits to be derived from t their use 
Sold in Bottles at is. 2s. 9d. and lis. each, every town in the 


CAUTION !_Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
__ THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


S OINTMENT AND PILL 
Lumbago, derangements of the kidneys. rh ux, 
excruciating pains of the muscles and nerves, are —_ with 
astovishinz reghiity by the use of this extraordinary Ointment. The 
‘ted parts previously fomented with warm water, have only to be 
ity rubbed with this soothing unguent to obtain instant cure. 
ilst the Ointment cures the local ailment, the Pills remove the con- 
[7 — disturbance, and regulate every impsired function of every 
organ throughout the human body. The cure is neither tem mporary nor 
saverictal a permanent and complete. and the diseases rarely recur, 
been purification by these yet 


ESTABLISHED 18™%, AND INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER. 
yee UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Fire and Life), 37, Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate rates of 
Liberal Prompt settlements. 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assist.- -Secretary. 


37, Cornhill, London. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
yma! laid up by Injury, and 
ase of DE 


Stay bo Payment of from £3 to #6 se. 


RAILWAY PASSENG! ERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For ‘Agents, or atthe Omoes to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
6, CORNHILL, and 10, STREET. 
VIAN, Secretary. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 


This Instrument has a clear naan ing power of 32,000 times, shows 
all kinds of Animalcule in Water, Circulation of the Blood, &c. &c., 
Adulteration of Food, Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope that eve: 
2 Dentist, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man sho 


Os is Ii yy by the Press ont all scientific men who have seen 
it), cheapest, and most simple microscope ever in- 

“ot has times of the Coddington or Micro- 
scope, and is twice as g as thi ich 
been awarded so many prize medals), ‘7 pags be inferred "from the fol- 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae hi 

“ Cantiste, Decewnen 12th, 1867. 
Mr. McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 


Hav ing come of yous I to 
your terms for supplying me w ie same per 20 gross, as I con- 
sider them superior to rapa oy Yours, &c., 
“ RAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 

I Tpea.te inform Ge public that Ihave no Agent any where, and all 
preten ied Agents are impostors. The above instrument can only be 

ad = me, in Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for in- 
struction and amusement, can have it safe and free by sample post, 
with book of full instructions, on receipt of 32 Postage Stamps, 
Samples sent abroad 2 extra Stamps. 

All persons wishing further a and testimonials, must send 
stamped and addressed envelop. 

Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
18, Blucher Street, Birmingham. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 


- Numerous respectable references, among which are All 

Saints” lergy-houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Rev. W. Kichards, 

33, Albany Street, Regent's Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness ; 

St. Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hall, Cumberland ; Ridley 

Hall, cee The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 

Ke — Address J OHN EDWARDS & CO., 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 
ndon, 8.E. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
atica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, Nervous 
Deafness, Epitepsy estion, Functional Disorders, &c.—ON LOAN, 
For ascertai a TEST ¥ real VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
Seif-applicable ha ‘AIN BANDS, BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will 
po eens gratis for * week. m 5s. to 22s., according to power. 
Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital Energy, Soe. to to 408. 
Pamphiets post free. 
J. L. Goivenis _—~ No. 200, Regent 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE BY THE PATENT SELF- ADJUSTING 
TIVE AND ELECTRIC-BEL 

Sufferers from Debility, Poinfal Indigestion. 

eakness, &c., can now cure themselves by the only Guaranteed 
Remedy” in Europe, Her Majesty's Great Seal. Free 
for One Stamp, by H. JAMES Esq. (Medical —~ to the 

m Hospitals), Percy House, Bed ord — Londo 

N. B.—Medicine and Fees 8 fi to the leading 

‘Physicians of <= Day. ) 


HEUMA ATISM, | GOUT, NEURALGIA, he, — 
COLES'S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Fesence of Sea- 
weed, is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Rheumatism, 
whether acute or chronic, as well as for Spinal Affections. Contrac- 
tions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, ac. Itis aiso an 
admirable application for Chilblains. The Pamphiet will be forwarded 
for one postage-stamp. Sold by T. KEATING, 79, & Paul's Church- 
yard, in Bottles, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, and by ali Chemists. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (4 S. 1. Max 9, "68, 
VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM. 


The Origin and gradual oa of the Dress of Holy Ministry in the Church, as evidenced by Monuments, both 
of Literature and of Art, from the Apostolic Age to the present time. 


By the REV. W. B. MARRIOTT, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, F.S.A., Select Preacher, &e, 
Royal 8vo, pp. 340, with 63 Plates and 7 Woodcuts. Price 38s, 
Copious Extracts (with Notes and Translations) are given from the following among other Writers:—Josephus, Philo J 

= ippus; Eusebius and Epiphanius; St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, Theodoret, St. Celestine, St. Isidore of Pelusium, St. G recor the Gey 

sidore of Seville, Venerable Bede, St. Boniface; Rabanus Maurus, Amalarius, Walatrid Strabo, the Pseudo-Alcuin ; te rs Loo. Huge deme 
Honorius of Autun. Innocent ITI., Durandus, Patriarch Symeon of Thessalonica 
: The Lliustrations, chiefly Photographs and Photolithographs. are from Syriac, Greek, Latin, and English Manuscripts, from eocninill 
: 15th century: from Frescoes and Mosaic Pictures in the Roman Catacombs, or in early Churches at Thessalonica, Rome. Ravenna, Trebi- 
, gond, Se from Consular and Ecclesiastical Diptychs, and from Eccl ts preserved at Moscow and St. Petersburgh. Among 

ese 


: ae “Monuments illustrative of the ordinary Greek and Roman Costume in the Apostolic Age, and of sacerdotal Dress and Insignia, Greek, 
anc 
&. A Diptych of St. Paul (not later a= circ. 400 a.v.) representing the Miracles at Melita, and St. Paul himself seated Apostolie 
Throne, end giving z Benediction to a Bish 4 chee: 
: y, From the Roman Catacombs—’ The Holy Family, the Adoration of the Magi; Our Lord as the Giver of the Divine Went, and as“ The 
Good Shepherd: Our Lord with Six Apostles, and with the Twelve; the Celebration of a Passover; the Ordination of a 
: 4. From the Church of St. George at Thessalonica—Coloured Drawings (from Mosaics of the 4th century) representing Philip. Bishop of Hera- 
clea, the P resbyter Romanus, 83. Cosmas ~~ Lr St. Eucarpion, and others, Martyrs in the Diocletian Fonscoution, 
«. From a Syriac M3. written a.o. 586—Our Lord administering the Bread and the Cup to Eleven Apostles; the Crucifixion and the Ascen- 
sion: Eusebius of Cw-area and Ammonius. 
The Mosaics of the Triclinium 
». Frescoes representing St. Xvsrvs of Rome St. Cyprian, St. Conyetivs of Rome and another cont:mporary Bishop. 
¢. A Series of Illustrations from the Liber Pontifeaite of Bishop Landulfus (MS. of the 9th century at Kome). These represent the Costame 
ond Sactents. and the Modes of Ordination, regarded as proper to Priests, Deacons, Subdeacons, Exorcists, and the other Minor Orders, at the 
per nh question. 
« A Bishop administering the Chrism toa newly Baptized Infant, from a MS. of the 9th century at Rome. 
he Consecration of Eaduif, Archbishop of Lichfie'd (see Llook's “ Lives o e Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. i. 243, 
Taveatiture of Willegoda first Abbot of St. Alban's, from a MS. of the 13th centu > 022); and tie 
. &t. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, and St. Crewe the Great, from 2 ‘MS of the 11th cent ury. 
. Four Bassi-Relievi, executed by order ot Eugenius 1V. illustrative of the principal events of the Council of Floren 
t Erle Richard (of Warwick), and Robert Halsied, Bishop of Salisbury, Ambassadors from Henry V.of England, are received by the Pope 
and the Emperor at the Council of Constance. 
How Kyng Henry VL., berm ng in his tender age, was crowned Kyng of Fasiene at Westminstre with great solempnytie. (This Plate, and 
that last described, are from & M3. of the 15th century, by the antiquary John R 
a ~. Illustrations of Ecclesiastical Costume in the Greek Church. 


Many of the above have been photographed, by gracious permission, from a Collection of Coloured Drawi in which the principal objects 
of Ecclesiastical Antiquity at Rome are carefully reproduced, as they existed nearly 200 years ago. The ection was ally made for 
Cardinal Albano (afterwards Clement XI.), and is now the property of Her Majesty the Queen. 


CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Author of “ Post-Mediwval Preachers,” &c. 


Contents or Finst Saares, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Contents or 8v0, 9s. 6d, 
1. The Wandering Jew. 8. Antichrist and Pope Joan. 1. St. George. 7. Melusina. 
) 2. Prester John. 9. The Man in the Moon. 2. St. Ursula and the Eleven 8. The Fortunate Isles. 
3. The Divining Rod. 10. The Mountain of Venus, Thousand Virgins. 9. Swan- Maidens. 
4. The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. i St. Patrick's Purgatory. * The Legend of the Cross. 10, The Knight of the Swan. 
5. William Tell. 2. The Terrestrial Paradise. . Schamir. 11. The Sangreal. 
6. The Dog Gelert. * appends The Fatality of & The Piper of Hamelin. 12. Theophilus. 
7. Tailed Men. umbers. 6. Bishop Hatto. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Tae Review. 

“ These essays will be found to have something to satisfy most classes of readers; the lovers of legends proper, the curious in popular del 
the initiated in Darwinian ant] irenpedtenn theories; and if, in the chapters on Tell and Gellert, we are a little ‘struck with the close vollerinedt 
Dasent’s track, in his preface to the Norse tales, it must be owned that there are chapters—e. g. Gon on the Divining Rod, the Man in 
and the Seven * te+we sy at new matter, and deserve the praise of independent 

Tas Arsen 

“ Interesting as was Mr. Gould's First Series of Curious Myths, ee Second its pred both in general interest and ability df 
treatment. The author, indeed is sometimes fanciful and overbold i but he through marvellous wers_seee which 
he has putes well oaeee a, undertook to guide others ; and if we do not always oie in hia Gecoriptions or arguments, we seldom differ 
from him without hesita: 


Tae Pate Mace Gazerre. 

“ The Second Series of Mr. Baring Gould's collection of Curious Myths of the Middle Ag’s contains exactly the same number of articles a» 
the first, though it is questionable whether they are equally attractive to the general reader. ~_ e ; the 
in interest with the subject of The Wandering Jew, Prester John, Anti-Christ and Pope Joan, or The Man in the Moon, un = 
story of St. George or Bishop Hatto may claim a traditional importance of the same magnitude as these. 
Hamelin appears in the present volume, and also a very interesting article on St. Ursula and the Eleven Thousand Virzins. bod 
Tell and the Tailed Men in the First Series, we have The Knight of the Swan and Melusina in the Second. Of course St. a as % 
eedence of the other articles in the volume, and, with the exception of Melusina, occupies the greatest space. Equally of course, the 


Mr. Baring-Gould's discussion of a: . great Patron is to leave the world —_ ~ hero the less. _ But we have no space to linger longer 
| goons a book ‘which, apart from ite didac’ isan ly ing of odd stories and legends of the 
le Ages." 


Tas Joan Bett. 
“ This d volume inferior to his first work in point of ability and sterling interest. No one r qu than 
Mr, Baring Gould for the 4 - for to ‘to patient research and scholarly ability he adds a felicity of style which has made a subject intrinsically dry 
and hitherto confined to a class, popular, suggestive, and of general interest.” 
Norges Queries. of tts 
ji to the varied field of oy ~ mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould should have cu’ as samples 

most t brilliant of Uy hs that bloomed in it, is scarcely to be wondered red at. But it shows how fertile is the soil when he is ee ue 

from it so goodly a second arn | as that which he here presents to us. The myths treated of in tie present volume vary in interest—they are 


curious and well worth 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of iit 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITUI, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County.—Saturday, May 9,1 
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